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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools 

Our preferred length for articles is too to 


2.400 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second 
ary education subjects. Typing should be double 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York N.Y 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
and Other Financial Aids 


By 


CARLOS pe ZAFRA, JR. 


GENFRALLY known that just as there 
I was a tremendous increase after the first 
World War in the numbers admitted to our 
schools, so is there now after 


World War 


numbers being admitted to our colleges 


secondary 


Il a tremendous boom in the 


It is also widely agreed today that all 
pupils of marked ability should receive a 
their 


college education not only for own 


good in our complex society, but also for 
the good of their country and for the bene 
fit of their civilization, regardless of their 
personal financial status 
Yet even though college educations may 
eventually be universally provided by our 
several state governments, as ts elementary 
and secondary education, living expenses 
alone will continue to be a defeating ob 
stacle to that “hve cent of boys 


per our 


and girls (who) possess the superior aca 
demic ability necessary for success in college, 
have the desire to get a higher education, 
cannot go on because of lack of 


but (who 


money. This percentage represents 100,000 
young people every year It is with this 
5 per cent that we are here concerned; and 
it is the purpose of this article to encourage 
teachers, administrators, parents, and likely 
pupils themselves to seck financial assistance 


School Students 


Able High 


Havighurst for 
eb. 1946. p. 


school 


67 


for the most capable of these promising 
candidates 

It is that 
these 100,000 young people actually receive 


reliably estimated 10,000 of 
“substantial” financial help which enables 
them to enter college as freshmen in any 
given year? In 1946 a total of approximate 
ly 70,000 scholarships worth $12,000,000 was 
awarded by American colleges, exclusive ol 
the Federal Government's educational as 


sistance to veterans.’ In view of the facts 
that the number of scholarships is increas 
ing each year throughout the country, that 
some of the most obscure sholarships are 
not utilized to their fullest possible extent, 
and that financial aid is available in forms 
other than outright scholarship gifts, really 
worthy-though-needy candidates should be 
encouraged to “dig” until they find the 
financial help they need 

In 1935 @ book was published which 
claimed to be “the only book in America 
that brings together in one volume the dif 
ferent phases of financial aid offered by the 
and 


leading colleges 


United States.”* 


the 
The chief contribution of 


universities in 


* Jind 

*F. W. Winship Sholarships and How to Get 
Them.” Good Housekeeping, Dec p 42 

*H. E. Raflensperger, College and Uniwersty 
Scholarships. Elizabethtown, Pa’ New Era Teachers 
Service 
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this book was the brief listing by name and 
amount of the scholarships awarded by more 
than 600 of our institutions of higher learn 
ing There is great need today for a com 
pendium of this nature that is up to date 
On the 


avatlable 


several hinds of financial help 
a limited amount of part-time 
employment during the college year and 
fulltime employment during the summer 
months can comsuderably ease the financial 
burden of capable students without greatly 
impairing the quality of their college educa 
tions. Some colleges maintain employment 
bureaus for the express purpose of aiding 
dents in the finding of suitable em 
ployment 
One of the best of part tire yobs is that 
faculty club of 


ol waiting on table at the 


student union, where the food is good and 


where the meals are the student waiters 


pay. Other possibilities are the tutoring of 
fellow students, acting as salesman or agent 


product on service which appeals to 


low ‘ 
student customers, the typing of term or 
other papers tor other students, the carry 
routes, baby-sitting, work 


ing of newspal 


in the college Library or on the janitorial 
clerking in stores, entertaining, et 


\ lew colles 


force 


on such helds as engineer 


ing, merchandising, and business adminis 


trathon are organized so that the student 


alternates full-time work in a tlactory of 


store with a fulltome classroom schedule 
This scheme is arranged with pairs of stu 
ilents so that the employer will have con 


Not 


int toward college credit 


set only does the work 


but the wages 


ractually eliminate 


the financial obstacle 


4 program may, however, take more 


than the usual four vears to complete 


Cooperative housing units in which as 


many as 25 students, more or less 


operate 
self help dormutones are another method of 


cutting costs which ws sponsored by some col 


lewes 


A second tyy of financial aid is to be 


found im loans Whereas scholarships are 


outright grants, 


generally considered 


it is expected that loans for educational 
purposes will be repaid within a specified 
The number of spe- 
cial loan funds for educational purposes is 


time after graduation 


on the increase, and they range in amount 
all the way from providing a complete four- 
year college education to advancing a finan- 
cially embarrassed student a ten-dollar bill 
for a week. Whereas many loans are avail 
able only to students who have already ¢es- 
tablished themselves in their college careers, 
other loans are available from various alum 
ni and alumna groups, and from such com- 
munity-service organizations as the Kiwanis, 
Fiks, Rotary 


olf University Women, et« 


Lions, American Association 

\ college education for the capable and 
deserving student would seem to be one of 
the justihable things for which to borrow 
money. The student is learning and thus 
increasing his ultimate earning power at an 
age when his present earning power is rela 
tively low; he will repay his loan from the 
proceeds of equipment that will have in- 
creased his earning power far beyond what 
it would have been had he never used the 
loan. It is not uncommon for the borrower 
to be covered with term insurance to help 
guarantee the replacement of a revolving 
fund which may continue to be of service to 
oncoming generations of students 

The third and best-known type of finan- 
aid for worthy-though-needy 


cial college 


students is scholarships. “Scholarships” usu- 
ally apply to undergraduate work, whereas 
“fellowships” usually apply to graduate 
work after the first four years of college 
training. Both scholarships and fellowships 
are available in practically every held from 
architecture to zoology 

Some scholarships are good only for one 
are renewable each 


year of college; most 


vear if the student maintains a certain 
minimum calibre of work; some are avail 
able only after a student has completed his 


freshman or sophomore year with distinc 


tion pnd some are for a complete four years 


There are some scholarships available 


j 4 
— 
ag 
| 
vy 


only to pupils with certain partic ular quali- 
fications, such as Negro students who wish 
to attend “white” colleges, children of de 
ceased or disabled veterans, children of 
ministers and missionaries, women who 
wish to enter the medial profession, out 
olb-state pupals, pupils with outstanding ath. 
letic ability, pupils who are newsboys, et 

Scholarships are available from several 
different sources. Because the providing of 
education is considered in most countries 
to be a function of the government, it ts 
not surprising to find many scholarships for 
higher education from this source—state, 
national, and even from the UN. Specif« 
grants from state governments vary consider 
ably from state to state. The national gov 
ernment has long offered s holarships in the 
form of appointments made by congress 
men to West Point and Annapolis, and the 
Federal Government subsidizes undergradu 
ate education on many other campuses 
through its R.O.1T.C. and N.R.O.T.C. pro 
grams. As for the UN, UNESCO is now 
preparing to disseminate listings of 21,751 
scholarships, fellowships, and educational 
exchanges available all over the world.* 

Practically every college and university in 
the country has its own special s holarships 
established by the bequests of its wealthier 
graduates. They range all the way from pro 
viding as little as $50 to covering the entire 
tuition costs and living expenses for four 
years. The terms of the bequests and the 
judgment of the college officials determine 
the winners of these many and varied schol 
arships. Local alumni and alumna groups 
often have scholarships as well as loan funds 
available for superior local students who 
wish to attend their alma maters 

There are a number of “foundations” in 
the United States which provide scholar 


ships and especially fe llowships.* Sometimes 


they select the winners themselves; some 


*Newswees, Jan. 24. 1040, p. 78 

*Ernest V. Ho s. Philanthrotw Foundations and 
Higher Education. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 16%" 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FINANCIAL 


Alps 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Yale University recently reported 
that of 3,000 applicants for entrance, 
1,400 stated they would need financial 
assistance. It isn't as easy to get through 
college on a shoestring as it was some 
years ago. So scholarships and “other 
financial aids” loom large in the plan 
ning of seniors who hope to attend col 
lege. Mr. de Zafra attempts to show the 
many possibilities in this field and the 
main requirements for obtaining most 
scholarships, and offers nine sugges 
trons for scholarship-seckers. He tea hes 
social studies in Marshall High School 
and is a guidance counselor at East 
Fvening High School, Rochester, N.Y 


times they ask college officials to do that for 
them. Often their awards are good only at 
speaihed universities and often they specify 
the kind of work for which the candidate 
must be preparing himself. In general, how 
ever, these are not too fruitful a source for 
high-school seniors 

American business firms which offer schol 
arships usually expect recipients to enter 
specihed helds of work Scholarship offering 
industries often specily also the particular 
university at which recipients must stucly, 
and even the subjects which they must take 
Winners of the Bausch & Lomb Scholar 
ships, for example, must study at the Uni 
versity of Rochester; and winners of schol 
arships offered by the New England Textile 
Foundation of Providence, R. L, will be 
trained to enter only the textile industry 
These requirements, however, are not at all 
irksome to those pupils whose abilities and 
interests would lead them along such roads 
anyway 

In general, there would seem to be thes 
five main requirements for obtaming most 
scholarships 

1. A high-school academic standing which 
places the senior in the top one-fifth of his 


6g 

ry 

i 

‘ 


70 


claw. The pupil who does not have an aver 
age of at least 85 per cent will probably lose 


out on any well publicized holarships for 


which there examinations 


ate petitive 
2. A certain excellence of character which 


must be attested to by several retcrences, 


and which selection committees sometimes 
wish to pudge for themselves by means of a 


personal interview 


§. “Leadership potential” and adjustment 


to lellow human which 


beings may be 
judged from the candidate's extracurricular 
Activities 


aml by the warmth of his ac 


ceptance by his fellow classmates Surpris 
ingly to sore 


colleges are not exclusively 


imterested in the provertnal “book worm 
4. A demonstrated financial need which 
if not provided for will mean the foregoing 


Also 


selection 


ota collewe education by the « indudate 


taken into consideration by som 


committees iw the candidate's abilitv to 


the difference between the amount 


ot the “holarship amd the total costs of at 


least the first (wo years ol college 


» Health which will assure the successful 


negotiation ot the rather arduous life of the 
high-ranking collewe student 

It a sixth requirement were to be added 
ut would be that the candidate have a spe 


vocational goal in mind toward which 


his college career will defnitely help him 


(,oing to collewe 


just tor the sake of going 

to collewe wa re mot worthy wh 
ship catnlulates 

There seem to be nine suggestions for 


hel arship “er hers 


1. Parents, teachers principals, guidance 


slvisets ana PERO TY the THis should 


All be alert to onent the needy student of 


wademn ability toward a « holarship as 


catly as the mning of the ninth 


grade in cases where such a goal will not 
s harmtul. driv ny m of the 
pupils tite Advice of the school’s guidance 
counselor should ~ sOught so that a suit 
absle wra uh «hool uclies in be 


pl 


2 In the senor vear, October is not too 


The House 


early to go after xholarships for the coming 
September 


The student should again enlist 


the aid of the guidance counselor, his 


teacher, or the principal of his own high 
the student should 


sxhool. However, 


not 
expect the counselor, or the teacher, or the 
principal to do all the “digging 


3. The candidate for a scholarship, just 


for him 


as the tuition-paying student, should real 
ive that a “university” is made up of several 
colleges” or departments, and that a uni 
versity that is excellent in one department 
may be very poor in another. The candidate 
should seek the best education available in 
the held of his mayor interest; for, alter all, 
the candidate is chiefly interested in obtain 
not solely 


ing a good education in saving 


money 
4. Because the first year of college is usu 
ally by far the most difhcult, the candidate 


should plan to spend the least possible 


amount of time on part-time employment 


during that treshman year. It ts imperative 


tor scholarship students to get off to a good 
start in their college careers 


5. Lhe candidate should do some caretul 


preliminary budgeting to determine the 


total amount of financial aid that he will 


need if he is to attend college. This amount 


differs with different colleges, and is often 
found stated in the college's ofhcial yearly 
catalogues. Family contributions and prob 
able summer carnings should be taken into 


account. Clothing, food, room, books, laun 


dry, travel, and medical and recreational ex 


penses must all be considered in addition to 
the minimum 


tuition costs over and above 


sholarship necessary 
6 It a candidate can see his first two 
years ot college hnancially possible either 


with or without «holarship aid—he should 


not wait until he can be financially sure ol 


With 


imereasing maturity and « mplovme nt oppor 


ill tour years before he matriculates 


tunities, and with the possibility of greater 
«holarship aid opening up once he estab 
lishes his college reputation, the main thing 


is to get started 


|_| 

fe 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND FINANCIAL 


7. If and when qualified to seek scholar- 
ship, loan, and /or employment aid, the can- 
didate should write a good letter of inquiry 
to the director of admissions at various col- 
leges appropriate to his educational needs 
This letter should include (a) a brief but 
pertinent autobiography which concludes 
with present data concerning the candidate, 
(b) specific information about the candi 
date’s high-school! record both in academic 
fields, (c) a state- 
ment of financial need, and (d) a listing 
of references which gives both their ad 


the 


and in extracurricular 


dresses and their connections with 
candidate 

8. Although some colleges have booklets 
prepared which list and describe the schol 
arships available at their particular institu 


tions, the candidate will need to be patient 


Alps 7! 


and thorough in filling out all requested 
questionnaires, both for admittance to the 
college and for the obtaining of financial 
aid. Be ready for a possible personal inter- 
view either at the college or by a local or 
traveling representative of the college 

9. Many colleges now require all candi 
dates for admission to take the College En 
trance Board examinations at a cost to the 
student of approximately twelve dollars. Re- 
sults of these examinations may be sent to 
more than one college; however, a candi 
date should take only those parts of the 
total College Board cxaminations that are 
specifically designated to him by a director 
of admissions or other college official 

America needs superbly trained leaders; 
the financial obstacle should not prevent 
their being found and developed 


Hi-Jinks Mural: Every School Employe Painted a 


Wall-Doodle in Teachers’ Lunchroom 


They only planned to cover a dirty spot on the 
wall. But there proved to be too many artists in 


the building. The result is a huge “you -name.it” 


mural covering al! four walls of the teachers’ lunch 
Oxford School, Dearborn, Mich 


Some people might tag the project as a good 


room at 


mental hygiene program because every employe in 


the building has become interested and wicided 


a paint brush on some portion of the mural. But 
to the staff, from engineer to principal, it is just fun 

Throughout the painting project, which is still 
Howard 


a la Michelangelo painting on the ceiling, the room 


waiting for principal Parker's promised 


has been a producer of surprises 
Lunchtime is marked by teachers hurrving to the 


room to ace the latest addition. Artistic contribu 


toms include the «xhool engineer Mike Bornvasz's 


pussy willow, which was given an owner by Judy 


Sandberg, who with its 


black 
cat waves its red-mittened paws at the passers by 


painted a gray squirrel! 


hand holding the branch In one corner a 


while the opposite corner has a monkey with its 


tail wrapped around the water pipe 


The mural theme developed naturally with one 


picture suggesting an idea for another 


A happy 


clown. painted by Lucille Coffman, found itself 


administered 
by a green cved fire-breathing dragon. Helen Berger 


on the receiving end of a hotfoot 


painted a yellow butterfly to flit around the nose 
ot a 
with a fancy cup and saucer 


fawn. The school clerk, and even the cook 
got into the act 

The pictures run the gamut of free expression 
the so-called 
could do 
black which is labeled 
dark 


brought out by the project 


with even non artistic finding some 


thing they One man’s square block of 
\ Negro mining coal on a 
night is a gol example of the mgenuity 
4 word of advice to al! the teachers is given by 
Catherine Randall under her three toed hula dancer 
If you've ured of parents and teachers’ looks 
Native!’ 
If you're tired of all the places you've been 
And you fee! like you want to commit a sin 
Go Native’ 
Just tale life casy and have a good time 
More ridiculous—less sublime 
Don't let 
Relax 


Go Native! 


them “psych” you mentally ill 


why take a sleeping pill? 


The teachers have agreed that painting is fun 

their 
The 
Howard 


Do they get indigestion while cating 


lunches? “Not by any means they claim 


room is more colorful and more cheerful 
Parker just hopes the staff doesn’t start finding dirty 
classroom walls —Stef Newsletier of 


Public Schools 


spots on the 
Dearborn, Mich. 
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SCHOOL LEAVERS: 
They can be spotted in junior high 


By WILLIAM I 


wirar ts A wealth of literature on the 
probe n ot xhool drop. M uh ot 


what has al been saul attempts to 


out thy mons why bovs and girls 


leave to graduation. A 


nave « 


num 
mocluded that retarda 


low achievement, low intelligence 


pour economic | grourn d lack of in 
terest are the viel clements in distinguish 


ing the dropouts y m to 


show 
that bows ‘ ‘ hool 


than gurls ; ' ol leaving 


« hool assem iatedl with the mani 


mum age of lewally required attendance 
real alwout tr 


uset i snd to the school 


hes 


from which further stud in be 


ministrator data are a benchmark 
launched 
We presuppose | 


hin whore 


interest in 
le AVCTS stews 


sbout the 


swreater 


o complete the 


GRAGG 


Before we launch a crusade for improved 


“hool holding power, we recognize 


that dropping out is a complex problem 


there are many causes of withdrawal, and 


several factors may operate together in in 


dividual cases. Furthermore, we must realize 


that some of the causal factors are beyond 


our control It has been shown, for ex 


ample, that drop-out is more common 


mong families who move frequently from 


one community to another. [here is very 


litthe the teacher can do to slow down the 


movement ot population 


re are, on the other hand things over 


the teacher has considerable influ 


eme. Lhese are the factors which should 


receive greatest attention. In a study invols 
who left school in ome 


New Have n 


writer found that the fa 


ing all pupils veal 


cities of Conn ind 


N. ¥ the 


tors great enough in 


um othe 
Ithaca 
tested differences to 
distinguish between graduates and drop 


outs were 


amoun 


achievement sore 


at each of these 
to the work of 
imvestigation of 


should 


if 
: 
Vib 
i 
| 
4 about schoo 
fr lesit lo something 
rom a desire to do something 
problem Inasmuch as only about one hall 
all outh of highschool age wtuall 
Retardation in «xhool to two 
fitvish wh shool educators are eenera 
* 
sereed that the « mils would be doing a inte 
ryobulthey held n 4 standa wi placed the pupil in 
\ lowe ec trom « tor mere an ne third 
8 number lavs im the vear im 
l owwatlly if we want to do somet ng 
ate © time pup reacted the 
holdin power na na sho attemlance 
we must work wath potential fa cm MATAS two sub 
hei j 
while m school futile to u ela time 
to get & ol leavers to return to «xhool. It 
ate te ree l signin ntto neo 
it solved. must be a the teacher Certainly 
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give serious consideration to promotional 
policies, placement ol pupils with respect 


to intelligence or achievement, attendance, 


and marking. Lesser degrees of association 


between elimination and certain other fac 


tors were discovered 


1. Male sex 


2 Low achievement in measured by a 


reading 


standardized reading achievement test 


4. Membership in a home broken by separalion 


or divorce 


4. Lack of participation in extra class activities 


Membership in a family with relatively liuth 


education 


6. Living in a home of low rental value 


In this second are items about 


group 
which the teacher can do littl 


the economk 
On the 
other hand, the higher incidence of drop 


status of the family, for example 


out among boys may indicate a need for 


doing something which will make going to 


school a littl more enticing to them 


It os olten just as valuable to know facts 


that have no bearing on the problem as it 


is to know those which do, The study from 


which these conclusions were derived 


showed the following items to have such a 


weak relationship to dropping out that they 


should be regarded as insignificant or non 


causal 


1. Number of times pupils were tardy in report 


ing to school in any of their last three vears of at 


tencdance 


Tenure of residence in terms 


of ownership of 


rental 


or hi 


mvement in 


¢ Academic marks attained in jun gh school 


m evaluation of a terms of 


4. Number of physical defects listed in pupils 


ealth records 


Over crowding, as indiated by dwellings hav 


ing im excess Of 1.5 ote 


ul amis per 


household 


6 Number 


of persons living ima 


Some of the foregoing items were investi 


vated because the facts were on guidance 


records and easy to tabulate. Unless there 


are other good reasons for including some 


of these facts on a pupil personnel record, 


the space might better be used for more 


LEAVERS 


pertunent data. The third item is especially 
noteworthy 

In a junior high school where pupils were 
first classihed homogeneously according to 
ability to do school work, the marking sys 
tem was sect up to show achievement more 
or less in terms of the pupils own abulity 
and in competition with other pupils of 


about the 


level of ability. In other 


words, a dull pupil in a 


slow” section 
might attain high academic marks through 
doing good work as measured by the level 
of has section. Conversely, a bright pupil 
in a “fast” section might carn very low 
marks through failure to do what was ex 
pected of When the pupils who 
dropped out were compared with those 


who were graduated, solely on the basis of 


him 


marks, it was still possible to show a signi 
cant number of dull pupils with high marks 
leaving school and a significant number of 
bright pupils with low marks continuing 
through to graduation 

In the same junior high school a code of 
honor has been operative for a number of 
years. The findings on drop-outs were so in 
teresting that they deserve detailed des« rip 
tion. The awarding of certificates for the 


code of honor each semester is a unique 


feature of this punior-high-school program 


Eligibility for the award is based on six 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
On the basis of his study of all drop 


outs in the publry New 


, during 


hools of 
and Ithaca N.Y 
the period of one far, My f 


Haven, Conn 


lage says 
that the school lea ers can he spotted 
in the junior high school grades Hie 


gives the characteristics by which they 


can he identified and tells how one 
chool’s Code of Honor plan is being 
used successfully im with the 
situation. The author ts assistant super 


intendent of schools in Ithaca 


— 
bascd 
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factors:, (1) scholarship—must be passing 
but no weight is given to high marks, (2) 
health, (« habits, (5) 


citizenship, (4) 


services to the school, and (6) participation 
im extra<lass activities 

The award is ay silable to all pupils each 
sernester during their three years in junior 
high school. It is intended as a reward for 
the manifestation of the characteristics 


cited. Evaluations for the code of honor 
make it possible for pupils who rank low 
in academic achievements to win recogni 
tion on a common ground with pupils in 
a more favorable academic light 

In this particular study it was found that 
only 44 per cent of the graduates had failed 
while 


to receive any code of honor citation 


72 per cent of the drop-outs failed to re 
ceive one. At the other end of the scale, 45 
per cent of the graduates had been honored 
during three or more semesters in the three 
vears of yumior high school, while only 4 


per cent of the drop-outs had attained simi 


lar distinction 


Road-Show Assemblies: 4 


Every high aboot principal texlay recognizes the 
need revular awemblics held weekly, of possible, 


pais in gemets 


beens awembbly 


Although some drop-outs attained the 
code of honor one or more times during 
high 


the three years they were in junior 


school, there is a wide distinction between 
the number of drop-outs and the number 
of graduates who received three or more 
code of honor citations. In other words, the 
code of honor in the school concerned was 
an excellent device for predicting those 
who might fall by the wayside. It has singu 
lar virtue in that it minimizes the effect ol 
rewarding pupils merely on the basis of 
sholasti attainment 

Some such program as this may have com 
parable value to other jumior high schools 
Phe exact plan should be tailored to fit the 
needs of the particular school and com 
munity. Inasmuch as the rewarding of pu 
pils tor nonac ademic achievement showed 
a high relationship to holding power, it 
give 
tion to taking steps to establish such a pro 


seems advisable to serious considera 
gram in any school interested in increasing 


its holding power 


Schools Exchange Programs 


which were contacted ciapressed interest in the 
project but only Spencer and Millbury accepted out 
nt the circuit 


All programs presented by these “mols last vear 


were wery well received, and the expressioms of 


from bet students and tacully members 
were altogether favorable. Our students, in rating 
the different <s of assembly grams held les 


vear, gave first place to those pr 


students © the 


amembiies 
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MATH. CAN BE: FUN: 


Tricks, puzzles, wrinkles raise grades 


By 
LOUIS GRANT BRANDES 


NE OF MY pupils, a promising football 

player im a general math. class, 
glanced at a booklet I had prepared for the 
class entitled “Math. Can Be Fun.” “Who 
are you trying to kid, Mr. Brandes?” he 
taunted. “How can math. be fun? Who's go- 
ing to get interested in mathematics that 
doesn't have tor” 

Several weeks later this boy had changed 
his attitude and was willing to admit that 
at least some phases of mathematics “were 
not so bad.” However, this boy's initial at 
titude is precisely that of our high-school 
girls and boys, as well as their parents, to 
ward mathematics. What teacher of a gen 
eralumathematics course has not been dis- 
couraged when confronted with remarks 
such as 

“General mathematics is a course for 
dumbbells.’ 

“This stuff bores me. 

“Math. is so dry it creaks.” 

“My mother said she had the same 
trouble with math. that I do. We just can't 
get it 

“What good is this stuff ever going to do 
me?" 

In recent years, teachers of mathematics 
have been greatly concerned over the stig 
ma attached to their subjects in the second 
ary schools—and justly so. Many people re 
fuse to believe that teachers have difhculty 
teaching the addition and subtraction of 
whole numbers to high-school pupils; that 
many pupils in high school cannot multiply 
or divide competently. In only a very few 
of these cases in which pupils are retarded 
are they incapable of doing the work They 
just don't have an interest in mathematics 


A pupil is largely the product of his at 
titude; change his attitude and you can 
produce a successful pupil. Thorndike 
points out the powerful role that the atu 
tude of a student plays in a learning situa 
tion 


He writes, “It is a general law of mental 
action that response to any external situa 
tion will depend upon the condition of 
the persons as well as the nature of the 
situation.” He adds, “The attitude or set 
or adjustment of a man is a chief deter 
miner, not only of what he thinks and 
does, but also of what he will welcome or 
reyect—of what will satisfy or annoy him.” 

Like many other large high schools, Ala 
meda High School of Alameda, Cal., has 
been faced with the problem of removing 
the stigma from general mathematics, as 
well as from other math subjects. In at 
tacking this problem, I made a study of the 
literature? This study indicated that the 
answer might lie in an enriched curricu 
lum. But, just how is the mathematics cur 
riculum to be enriched? It was necessary 
to find a starting place. Opposition to a 
change from the established curriculum 
could be expected from pupils, parents, and 
teachers alike. One of the teachers, how 
ever, reported gaining considerable inter 
est in classwork through the use of recrea 
tional mathematics 

A further review of the literature re 


vealed a study on recreational mathematics 


L. Thorndike Human Learning 
119 82 

Brandes Iremis in Secondary School 
Mathematus” California Journal of Secondary Edu 
cation, Nov. 1949. pp. 42% 
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and withheld trom a control group, marked 


differences in achievement. as measured by 


standardized tests. were found, in favor of 


the experimental group. Increase in achieve 


ment, however, was only one of many fa 


tors m favor of the experimental group, 


observation of the classes 


»bservations made during the ex} 


summarized 
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work 


vemment by pupils in general mathe 


by as lollows 


recreational mathematics 
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Matnu. Can Be Foun 


through the use of recreational material; 
pupils who have not previously used library EDITOR'S NOTE 
facilities have been observed to do so in 
search for such items 

Many teachers have asked, “Where can I 
obtain recreational material for my math. 
classes, especially for my ‘slow’ sections?” 


As part of a program of “removing 
the stigma” from mathematics courses 
in Alameda, Cal., High School, Mr 
Brandes conducted a one-semester ex 


periment with four of his general 
Ihe following sources are suggested: 


1. Several good books on mathematical 
recreations have been published. Though it 
is true that some of the publications are 


mathematics classes, in which two ex 
perimental classes were given extensive 
activities in recreational mathematics 


along with their regular work, and two 
beyond the interest of many high-school pu- 


pils, items may be found that can be re- 
vised for use in the classroom. 


control classes were given only stand 
ard fare. He actually reports eleven 


good results, and no bad ones, from the 
z. A second source is newspapers and 


injection of “wrinkles, puzzles, and 
magazines. Several newspapers have daily 


tricks.” And the article contains a 


and weekly features of recreational ma varied of these ome thet 


t al. 
erial you can use in your own classes 


3. A third source of material is the pu 
pils themselves. With guidance and direc- 


tion, pupils will submit ‘many interesting 


and place it in the space provided at the 
items 


le(t. Time is limited to 10 minutes 
Another question that many tea hers 


1. Abe Lincoln once said, “Fourscore and 
have asked is, “Of what does recreational 
es seven years ago How long is fourscore and 
material consist? 

seven years? (a) 27 years, (b) at years, (c) 47 years 


For the purpose of the study carried on (d) ®> years, (e) Answer is not listed 


at the Alameda High School, a workbook 2 Many pieces of jewelry are marked 16 


ol recreational items was compiled which carat gold. How pure is 16-carat gold? (a) by (b 
(d) ©) Answer is pot lieted 
proved very useful. The topics in this work 7“ ns sees 
4. In Tennyson's poem, “The Charge of the 
wok were grouped under seven headings, bell 
which are explained and illustrated as fol a league, half a league onward.” How far is half 
lows a league? (a) Almost too vards, (b) About a mile 


RECREATIONAL Tests. A number of short and a half, (<) Nearly 5 miles, (d) About the sam 
kilometer ' not listed 
4. There are two kinds of miles—the statute 
be constructed for use in the classroom 
mile and the nautical mile. How far is a nautical 


They may be constructed by the teacher or mile? (a) feet, (b) feet, Sabo fect 
as a special project for interested pupils d) 6oko feet, (©) Answer is not listed 


The tests may be administered in a Dr s If vou were given a vacation that was 


1.Q. fashion or they may be duplicated for a fortnight in length. how long would this be 
= = (a) 4 days, (b) 20 days, (c) 2 weeks, (d) One month 
distribution to the class. The items of such 
Answer m not lated 


a test serve as excellent discussion topics 6. In Shakespeare's “The Tempest” there is a 


Example of Rec reational Tests line, “Full fathoms five thy father lies” How deep 
is a fathom? (a) feet. (b) 18 inches, (rc) feet, 
Test Yoursetr ON TEeRMs d) vards, (©) Answer is not listed 


; 7. Paper is sold by the quire and by the 
Here is a chance 4 U 2 C how well you : 

ream. How many sheets of paper in a ream? (a 
know mathematical terms. This is a mul b 


tiple-choice quiz. Select the item below each listed 


a, (©) tg4. gam, (©) Anewer is not 


question that you feel is the correct answer — 8. The fifteenth verse of the seventh chapter 
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Noahs Ark 


hall be goo 


(.cnews gives the dumensons of 


treads The lengt? of he ark 


he of » and the height 


How long 
mahes 


cubit a) Ome 


ime hes 
anewet 
he difference in pounds between 


t on a) are the 


pounds, (d) 1.200 
track 


b) mile 
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Lhere are many num 


ber relations of interest to pupils who have 
mastered the fundamentals of armthmetu 


Not 


strument 


only do these oddities serve as an in 


sting interest. but as an ex 


ellent teach device tor illustrating com 


mon errors with the fundamentals of arith 


metic. Some of the shortcuts of rapid cal 
be included with this topx 


Number Oddities 


\ large number of mathematual 


es to classroom use 


male 


cutup puzzles mathe 

{ Terms 
und can 
any unit n 


wile an excellent 


resent review material an 


compic\ as 


total of mine digits. They provide an in 


teresting puzzle. The object is to cross out 
six of the digits and leave three which, 
when added together, total twenty 

raicks. Several 


available for all ability levels 


mathematical uicks are 


Those teac h 


ers unfamiliar with the subject of topology 


will find that interesting material may be 


presented to classes with “magic ring” con 


structions and singie-surface figure construc 


tions. Tricks may include 


walking through 


a hole in a sheet of paper magn 


rings, 
card tricks, party tricks, and others Pupils, 


upon encouragement, will provide many 


tricks of own 
ram ple of a Party Trick 


Here is a trick tha 


ou, depending upon the goo! na of your audi 


ence lear a small hole m a she paper, then 


alter remarking on mm plishing 


11) ne. ann i is itge 


yer paper 
Just be sure that 
enough for the penci 


paper is large 


you cxtend through it 


e object 


MATHEMATICAI FACTS AND STORIES In 


teresting stories, jokes. and facts involving 


mathematics may be obtained from many 


sources. Startling facts may be developed 


work ! 


in classroom Encvel yppedias 
concerning the 


contain 


many items history of 


mathematics and mathematicians that may 


be revised for classroom use. Statistical pub 


lieations are an excellent source for 
velop ne “Beleve It or 


VMatherm 


facts 


Fxample of 


hed in 


n feet 
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what partolamiledoshe ue) @) 
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tles, line puzzies 
4 
iil number puzzles are Class 
ve anu m minutes is ® vears. that a 
may be made as simple of mn inches is 15.9 miles, and that a million 
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Matn. Can Be Fun 


clude the “kids.” There are many optical 
add to the 
classroom work as well as provide excellent 


illusions that will interest of 
teaching devices. Such illusions include the 


height-width illusions, illusions of inter- 
rupted extent, illusions of contour, equivo- 
cal illusions, illusions of perspective, and 
others. Interesting discussions are bound to 
arise on such topics as the part that illusions 
play in design, camouflage, architecture, 
and clothing 


Example of an Optical Illusion 


How to See Through a Solid Object 


Here is a method by which vou can apparently 
see through a solid object. All that is required is a 
tube of paper about an inch in diameter and about 
a foot long. Such a tube can be made by rolling 
Look through the tube with 


the right eve, while in the other hand you hold an 


up a sheet of paper 


object, such as a matchbox, alongside of the tube 
Keep both eyes open and it will appear as though 


you are looking through a hole in the solid object 


There are 
that 
themselves to all levels of ability. Pupils 


RECREATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


many recreational problems lend 


who seldom do their homework will often 
spend hours secking a solution to a recrea 
tional problem. Dad will help by sending 
the problems that have been stumping him 
course the teacher 


for vears, ol can get 


back at Dad in the same manner 
Fxamples of Recreational Problems 


1. The farmers cat ran up a tree 
Which was seventy feet and three 
Every day he went up eleven 


Every night he came down seven 


Tell me, if he did not drop, 
When his claws would reach the top 
2. If it takes cight seconds for a clock to strike 
cight o'clock, how long does it take the same clock 
to strike twelve o clock? 


LINKAGES. A number of linkages may be 


constructed which illustrate important 
mathematical principles. Such linkages in 
clude the “golden section” linkage, trisector 
linkage, and pantograph. These may be 
worked into class projects, thus providing 
enjoyable workshop activity for the pupils 
as well as establishing fundamental mathe 
matical concepts. 

I highly recommend that teachers who 
have not tried recreational mathematics in 
They 


will be gratified with the new interest in 


their classrooms by all means do so 


the classroom work on the part of both the 
pupils and themselves. 
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Be Quiet! 


BY NORMAN R. DIXON 


The teacher shouted, “Be quiet!” 


She meant it, bevond a doubt 
But Harold kept talking, then whispered, 
“There's nothing to be quiet about!” 
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“CLASSROOM” 


Our work-study 


camp experiment 


in the CASCADE 


MILTON |. GOLD and HARLEY L. ROBERTSON 


By 


to read by reading, to speak 


W 


We learn to! 


by speaking, and to write by writing 
« citizens through serving our 
community, and we learn to get along with 


others by living and working with other 
people 

I he past May in the State of Washing 
in, a sagnifcant opportunity was afforded 
some 65 Highline highschool juniors—boys 
and girls—to serve their community through 
its natural resources and to build 
human relations by working and living to 
gether in a camp situation for one week 
Through the cooperation of the Washing 
Othce of Public 


districts, college personnel and with 


tom State Instruction, local 


the financial assistance of the Kellogg Foun 


d the Washington Pilot Program in 


May 
Cascade Mountains 


The 


ol several being conducted im the 


was conducted 


Outdoor Education 


to 12 at a camp in thre 


jo tuiles cast of Seattic project 


was 


" States to determine the values to 


ol 


nited 
outdoor educ ation 

The program was frankly experimental 
The expermment was planned by 
( 
has state wide representation from staffs of 
othoes of 
Othce of 


its Thature 


the Outdoor ition which 


} the 


ts county 
Public In 
I bias proj 


ile velop 


al school clistra 


mlents. State 


struction aml “tate colleges 


ect was planned as one step in the 


art of the 


The 


stiawers 


as a | 
W ashingat 


com 


ving and working 


yout? 
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get along better with their age mates and with 
adults 

#. Can experience in improving natural re 
wurces build improved attitudes toward wise use 
ol 


those resources? 


Gan these experiences stimulate a sense of 
responsibility to the community as one aspect of 
ciuzenship education? 

4. Can such a program stimulate learning experi 
emes in hools 

5 Is « practicable for a high «xhool to plan 
such caperiences for its students; 


To insure a project which would find 
answers for these questions, the committee 
met several times to clarify its objectives 
and to work out with conservation special 
experiences that 
would stimulate the imagination of high 


ists suitable outdoor 
school youth. One school district, Highline, 


had already been conducting a summer 


camping program for elementary-school 


children since 1938. The Highline schools 
offered to take responsibility for camp man- 
agement and to select school staff and stu 
dents to participate in the experiment 
College personnel who were serving on 
the committee saw in the project a fine 
opportunity for laboratory expernence for 
them students Fach of the colleges of edu 
canon was imvited to send two students 
who would serve as assistants to the teach 
I he 


counsel 


ers college students were to serve as 
ors, to help evaluate student growth 
and te report back to fellow students on 
the college campus 

One of the chief purposes of the camp 
was to help teachers and school administra 
tors appraise the value of such a program 
Accordingly school districts were invited to 


send representatives to participate in any 


ir 
4 
a 
| 
4 
ment of - 
shool progra in 
mittee was intereste! in finding to 
the following Questions 
Can apenence in 
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CLASSROOM IN 


part of the planning program: the in-service 
planning period on the week-end prior to 


the students’ arrival, the five-day period in 
which the program was in full swing, or 
the special administrators’ day which was 
held in mid-week 


ork 


What were the experiences possible for 
the 


Boys and Gurls at 


highs hool students have 


More 


period than would normally be desirable 


to during 


week? was crowded into this brief 
because the committee wanted to test pos 
On the 
hrst two days all boys and girls took part in 
After 


working groups took part in different proj 


sibilities inherent in the situation 


the same activities that the four 


ects. The work-and-study projects included 


activities in which the boys and girls 


helped build a new trail up Mount Si 


planted 


several thousand fir seedlings 
studied actual pruning of trees 
shed 


a compass an ! 


visited the Seattle water 


learned to use other imstru 


ments in a land survey project 


visited and studied an irrigation system from 


dam to diversion canals to farms 


compared farming dry lands of cen 


tral Washineton and in the momt climate 


of western Washington 
load 


them 


helped to trout at the hatchery, to 


transport and to plant the fish in a 


stream 
trapped a beaver and moved it to a site where 


it would be useful 


learned how to wee a fire finder. located a 


brust and extinguished the blare 
stud ‘cology of the region 


teste sanitation of the camp water 


nd some aspects of food handling im 
kitchen 

xhed up logs and split wood to replenish 

camp supply 


ing and Working Together 


Skills cle 


veloped through opportunities to discuss 


in living democratically are 


group problems, to arrive at group de 


cisions, and to live by the decisions that 


have been made. Prior to arrival in camp 


the highschool students had indicated the 


kinds of conservation activities in which 
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they would like to take part. Their choices 
were used as a basis for selecting member 
ship in the four working groups 

These groups upon arrival in camp 
joined the teacher-counselors and the col 
lege-student assistants who were to work 
with them during the week. They then 
attended a general meeting of the entire 
group to explore the purposes of the Pilot 
Program and to start the bail rolling on 
matters of self-government and organization 
of recreational and work activities 

Each of the four working groups accepted 
responsibility for ‘one major task: organi 
zauon of camp government, planning for 
recreational activities, organizing for pet 
formance of camp maintenance, and deter 
mination of a code of conduct for partic 
pants 

After the general meeting broke up, each 
of the four groups met with its counselors 
to discuss its problem and to report back 


Al 


time each student indicated three 


to the general meeting in the evening 
the same 
other students with whom he preferred to 
buddy” as working companions, and the 
three whom he preferred as living com 
panions. These choices served as a basis for 
the first of two sociograms which were later 


constructed 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
This is 
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Luncheon was followed by an experience 
in trail clearing. The old trail up the moun 
tain side passed through private property 
and was subject to an objectionable admis 
sion fee. In the preceding summer a trail 
had been begun which would obviate pay 
ment of this fee. Spread out over the four 
miles of the new trail, students invested 
thew vouthful energy and enthusiasm in 
removing fallen logs, widening the trail, 
and building new sections to remove hiking 
hazards. One Junior exclaimed, “My dad 
ought to be here; he is always grousing that 
the younger generation doesn't know how 
to work! 

At the evening session the students ce 
culed to form a camp council, This student 
council had as its membership a boy and a 
girl from each group. The council was to 
serve as the governing body in regulating 
conduct in camp. Some of its functions 
were: discussion of rules of conduct, assign 
ment of a group to prepare and mimeo 
graph a code for conduct, and the assign 
ment of groups to the preparation of recrea 
tional programs and to the rotating assign 
ment of clean-up duties in camp 

In simular tashion the activities already 
listed consumed the major portion of the 
next four days. Fach evening the working 
groups met on the lawn or in the recrea 
tional hall to discuss the day's events with 
their counselors and evaluate the events of 


the dav 


\preading the Word 


In mud week over thirty administrators 
of school districts in the State visited the 
camp in order to see at first hand the kind 
of activities possible in such a setting and 
also to discuss outdoor education in general 
with the camp staff and with the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Ju 
han Smuth of the Michigan State Office of 
Education, who has he ped in conducting 
threesore programs of this type in Michi 


gan, gave the benefit of his experience to 


the visitors in the same manner as he had 
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been assisting both staff and students 


throughout the week. These observers were 
able to evaluate activities and to build a 
store of information on outdoor education 
for use in their own districts 

With the assistance of the county super 
intendent’s office and a student from one of 
the colleges of education, a comprehensive 
film record was made of the project. In ad 
dition notes were taken by other college 
students in order to record events and im 
pressions. Tape recordings were made of 
various planning sessions and student dis 
cussions. It was hoped that these records 
would serve to give an accurate picture of 
the outdoor-education program to teaching 
staffs, boards of education, and the com 


munity at large 


Tea her ducation 


In planning the Pilot Program the com 
mittee was aware of the rich potential for 
teacher growth both on pre-service and in 
service levels. Ten students from the col 
leges of education participated as assistants 
to the teachers from the high school. They 
were able to spend a full day with adoles 
cent bovs and girls, to observe them in work 
and recreation activities, to help experi 
enced teachers im guiding high-school stu 
dents, and to take part in planning and 
evaluating sessions that involved educators 
ind laymen of many types 

Values for experienced teachers were also 
sipparent. Teachers from the high school 
were able to observe their students on a 
round-the-clock basis and to participate 
with them in work and recreation activites 
Teachers from other districts, college in 
structors and s«hool administrators were 


the camp tor periods extending 


pre sont im 
from one to exht davs. They were able to 
ybserve and participate in most activities, 
ilthough an effort was made to restrict the 
number of adults present in student discus 
ssons where it was fele that theu presence 
might be a hampering influence. The pro 


gram was especially effective for members 
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CLASSROOM IN 


of the college stafls who were seeking addi- 
tional laboratory experiences with boys and 
girls for teacher candidates embarking upon 
a new teacher education program in the 
State, which 


more extensive ex 


periences with children and youth 


requires 


Putting the Experts to Work 
Because 


cation was a pioneer experience with high 


this program in outdoor edu- 
school youth in the State, a large number 
ot 


State and federal departments 


consultants was available from various 
Foresters, 
soil conservationists, irrigation experts, sani 
tarians, and geologists were among the spe 
cialists who took part in various phases of 
planning and conducting students through 
work and observation experiences 

School people learned several lessons in 
connection with the use of natural resource 
experts 

First, 
were 


they learned that many agencies 


quite eager to assist students and 
teachers in comprehending problems in 
volving natural resources 

Second, they the resource 


specialists were aware of the need for care 


learned that 
ful planning with educators in order to 
arrive at a program that would be effective 
with students 


Those programs were most 


effective in which the conservation special 


ists worked most closely with the outdoor 
In those cases where 
the specialists were unable so meet with the 


education committee 


committee pttor to the orientation session 
in the camp, there was a tendency for the 
programs to miss the community service as 
pect of the experience and to concentrate 
on techniques and information as ends in 
themselves 

Third, school people and conservationists 
agreed that the basic purpose to be served 
by the experts is teacher education rather 
than student education. At present the es 
sential job to be done in conservation edu 
cation ts assistance to teachers, so that thev 
can build a background of information and 


experience necessary to guide students in 
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similar situations. The resource people 
should be available on request from each 
class acting as a student-teacher planning 
group. They should not be relied upon to 
organize the learning experience. 

Contact with the experts was a valuable 
part of the experience to the high-school 
boys and girls. The maturity of these peo 
ple, their colorful personalities in many 
cases, and their ease in the out-of-doors were 
all impressive to the young people. These 
characteristics helped the students sense 
the importance of the work that they were 
doing 


Evaluation 


As was to be expected, teachers, con 


sultants, and students were continuously 


“sizing up” the situation. From informal 
gab fests and bull sessions to more sophisti 
cated adult discussion 
during the small hours of the morning, 
evaluation was a continuous process. There 


certainly was more than an effort at measure 


recorded on tape 


ment; evaluation in these cases was con 

stantly a matter of new learning 
“Everybody's doing it” was a good de 

Most 


of the student groups met with their coun 


scription of the evaluative process 


selors before the evening meal to discuss 


their day's activities. The council which 
the students had organized in their first 
mecting continued to get together at vari 
ous intervals to discuss and to plan. The 
adults in the camp community met after the 
students had “turned in” for protracted 
consideration of the day's activities, of the 
morrow's program, and outdoor education 
in general 

On the last day of the Pilot Program stu 
dents and counselors spent the morning in 
group evaluation of the week's work. Each 
student, in addition, indicated those aspects 
of the program which he liked best and 
those which he liked least 


pleased with the variety of conservation ex- 


Students were 


periences and the manner in which they 
were presented. They liked the opportunity 
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enjoved the outdoor activities and the sense 


to get to know their teachers better 


om ck comstructive work as a service to 


the State. They objected to the pace ol the 


um httl time tor un 


d recreatwon and lemure I 


wrams taken at the beginning and end 


that some stu 


had been com ple tel 


stature because of 


skills ‘ ot the oppor 


unmity they h exert le nlership 


thes lass ral not previously 
When « 

junior «lass ‘ » comment on the 

programs i pants as per 

im low ity outdoor 

mented tay on the 

erat 


rite al 


ceived 


«hool com 


a 


ram gen 

prot es 
lor wunpt skills in human re 
lations teachers pointed to 
pu 


trom tow 


Howse 


of conservation activities had been pre 


sented. The purpose of using so many ex 


poriences was to test the value of student 


activities in certain specihe areas The inclu 


sion of all these activities reduced oppor 


student-teacher planning and re 


an extremely rapid pace with 


ittle time for leisure, for reading, and for 


discussing the activities undertaken 


Having discovered the possibiliues of Vati- 


ous comservation activities, the commiuttes 


recommended that schools embarking upon 
an outdoor education program concentrat 


on a much smaller number of projects that 


they provide for extensive student-teacher 


pilor to the outdoor experience, 


it greater attention be given to dis 


cussing the significance of projects in which 
the students participate 
In general, educators in Un 


Washington 


Stalk ol 
learned that mt was possible 
edu 


They 


posstble to use the 


administratively to conduct outdoor 


cation for highschool students 


learned that it was 


imagination and idealism of youth by pro 


vulin portunities for service to theu 
i 


State } learned that there us a vast area 
low the our 


I hey 


have an 


deve lopment ol 


learned, tom th it 


opp 


with 


hatul 


gitls increased 


to improve social relations 


we mates and with adults in a situa 


where thes work and live throughout 
these 


people. The 


learned also that the schools are ina 


hoo! 
people 


tudents in organ 


experiences nature which in 


volve the nati greatest assets 
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Personal Error Charts: 


How a history teacher used test papers 


By 


JANET BASSETT BAKER 


this article is to show 
utilized her 


HE PURPOSE OF 


how a eacher in history 


marked test papers to motivate remedial 


teaching of English and history, The study 
included 138 boys and girls in the first, sec 
ond, third, and fourth years at the Forest 
Park High School, Baltimore, Md., in Feb 
ruary through June 1950 

he 


made bs 


examined the records 


these students on the Otis Self 


instructor 


Administering Test and found that 67 per 
cent had intelligence quouents below 1009, 
29 per cent ranged from 110 to 119, and 4 
per cent reached 120. In reading ability, the 
lowa Reading Test showed 43 per cent of 
them to be one, two, or three years below 
the grade level in vocabulary, 21 per cent at 
and 


grade level 36 per cent above; in read 


ing comprehension, 46 per cent were one, 
two, and three years below the grade level, 
22 per cent at grade level, and g2 per cent 
above grade level. As for the term achieve 
ment marks in the various subjects studied 
from September through January, 1949-50, 
16 per cent failed, 42 per cent made marks 
from 6o through 69, 26 per cent from 7o 
through 79, 12 per cent from 8o through 
8g, and 4 per cent from go through 100 
The over-all failures for the entire group 
of students (1,100) taking history during 
the same interva! were approximately 6 per 
cent, and go per cent of the 1,700 students in 
the Forest Park High School had 


gence quotients above 110 


intelli 


Having diagnosed marks of the 148 pupils 
for IQ's, reading level, and accomplish 
ment in school subjects studied during the 


hrst term of the school vear, the instructor 


obtained from the head of the English de- 
partment the symbols used by that depart 
ment in correcting English papers. To this 
list of symbols the history teacher added ¢ 
few applicable to history 
The symbols are as follows 
sp spelling 
Tithe 
capital 
pum tuation 
paragraph 
wordy 
grammar 
sv subject and verb agreement 
vt verb tense 
d diction 
cl clearness 
ih incorrect historical statement 


im incomplete answer in history 


Upon the receipt of each of the six 


marked history tests during the term, the 
pupils made the proper entries on their 
charts. The accompanying “Personal Analy 
sis Chart for Marked History Papers” is 
typical of a chart kept by the students. 
According to this chart, the pupil's marks 
increased from 60 to 85. His first test paper 
had many mistakes in English and history, 
whereas his sixth test paper had few mis 
takes. A special note on the left-hand corner 
of the first marked paper read, “Come for 


conference,” but the note on the last test 
stated, “Very interesting paper 

The keeping of the “Personal Analysis 
Chart for Marked History Papers” had real 
psychological signifcance tor the pupils 
Once they diagnosed thei papers and saw 
what mistakes they made, they felt an urpe 
to correct errors, and they derived satisfac 


tion from observing thew progress 
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Prasowat Awacyets ron Maaceo Hisroay Parras 


Errors Made on History Test Papers 


PP 


Remedial Work in English 


Iwo or more lessons following the return 


of each marked paper were devoted to reme 


Usually such lessons began 


chal 


with words mest frequently rma isspe led on 


the test len or hiteen ol these w was were 


written on the beard, syllabized marked 


phonetically and accented he pupils pro 


nounced the words, gave meanings (olten 


obtained from the dictionary), noted pa 


spe hing diff ulties, discussed stem oF 


prefix suffix. Then the class wrote 


val 
wiles OFF sbulary Page a 


the we hea 


history note 


denvons? in 


stuctents were te sted on the words at 


wene tite 


wd vt d 


referendum partitioned 


cofporation 
comme 


proviss mal 
mani hier 
hrennial pharaoh 
Crechoslovakia om modi ties 
civilization 
rhitiative 


self determination 


A second phase of the remedial work em 


braced a study of errors in formal gram 


mar—tithes capitalization punctuation 


aragraphing, wordiness, syntax, subject 
ray 


und verb agreement, verb tense, diction, and 
clearness Sentences and paragraphs contain 
ing mistakes were written on the board. The 
teac le und class worked cooperatively 
through the question ind answer method to 
clarify mistakes. Then mimeographed sheets 
mistakes were 


of drill exercises on the given 


i 


students. They were anxious to overt 


moe they realized what 
appreciate 


hey 


ins 


we ski 


> 
Mart: on 
Mistery h 
inc 
Toss 
mu ‘ 
Nam leon 
is 
nmited Stat 
nperot 3 3 } 4 ‘4 2 
nistet 
2 2 2 
allied 
tig 
Misspelled words corrected 
4 
be 
portion of thew 
I he 
! 
lhe tollowing list of wotds Was o 
» wareening words mised again again 
by many of the heh«hool sudens 
aan ven to tl head of the English le] artrment come thew taults 
lon sp tinphasis by the regular teachers th were n 
of pe 
saw th nee! to ipply in the history 
aa f what they had learned in the English class 
The instructor im history realized that she 
m ie nm istructor in English 
atun ality nust als any i g 


PERSONAI 


The third part of the remedial work ap- 
plied to unsatisfactory history answers. This 
work started with the reading of one or two 


of the best history answers. Those who re 


ceived poor or failing grades saw how remiss 
they had been. More than once, a pupil com- 


mented, “I don't see how an answer like 


mine even rated 50 
When the teacher considered the “whys” 


for the poor and failing history-content 


marks, she felt that reading might have been 
grades; therefore, she 


one cause of low 


checked 


against his reading vocabulary and reading 


each student's history content 
comprehension scores. She recalled that over 
jo per cent of the students were one, two, 
and three years below grade level in read. 
ing abilities (both vocabulary and compre 
She 


references which were easier tor the boys 


hension selected current events or 
and girls to read. She gave them help in 
how to study, in outlining, in interpreting 


what they read, in increasing the speed of 


reading, and in handling maps and globes. 


The pupils welcomed the help given and 
cheerfully undertook expressive activities to 
they used 


improve their mastery of history 


audio-visual aids; made an exhibit for the 
corridor show cases and library show case; 
they made maps, engaged in round-table 
had made field trips 


to Walters Art Gallery to get first-hand in 


discussions: debates 
formation on the Egyptians, Greeks, Medie- 
val Life First World War 


Illustrative of what 


and the 


one girl wrote for 


an answer on her first test and for her sixth 
test are the following paragraphs. She cet 


tainly showed a decided improvement in 


spelling, formal grammar, and handling of 
historical knowledge 


Egypt 
n February 


The pyramoids stands in egypt on the bakns of the 


Sine thre overy was did recentiy by archiolo 


who went to egypt and digged. thi is in 


portant to learnning History They found gold and 


mummies in them pyrounds in egypt wl wh they took 


to a musuem im england 


Frrok CHARTS 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
The Personal Chart ex 
plained in this article was developed 
by Dr. Baker as a means of using her 
marked test papers in history classes to 
improve the students’ writing and his- 
One of the factors of this 


dnalysis 


tory work 
remedial plan that brought results, she 
says, 16 that it kept constantly before 
the students the need for accuracy im 
fact 
Baker taught the classes in Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore, Md 


and correct writing usage. Dr 


ork 
Paper written by same girl in June 1950 


Pasteur's 


Pasteur remained poor by choice and set an 


example of simplicity, He was a Catholic. Six years 


before his death, he withdrew to management of 


the Pasteur institute, founded for research along 


lines of preventive treatment He is the founder 


of the siences of bacteriology. He inaugurated 


aseptic surgery and is the greatest of nineteenth 


century scientists who related chemistry to medi 


cine and biology 


Outcomes and Recommendations 


The pupils showed progress. How muc h 
of this improvement may be attributed to 
factors not analyzed by the instructor is un 
known. Yet the pupils and instructor faced 
their problems and tried to solve them. The 
pupils became aware of the need tor spelling 
correctly, writing correctly, and mastering 
history, and they were keenly interested in 
their self-improvement in reading 

The indications are that all teachers may 
find themselves better able to help their 
students if they use systematically all avail 
able data on their pupils—int lligence quo 
tients, reading scores, accomplishments in 
subjects taught. Conferences with pupils 
often throw much light on peculiar difhcul 
ties that are encountered by individual stu- 
dents 


It also seems that the teaching of English 
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might be done to the greatest advantage if 


every teacher, be he the science or the mathe 


matics teacher. would bend over backward 


to help the pupils with thea English 
\s 


iets 


for the instructor im history, she re 


did to 
emphasize the English difhculues It might 


that she not have more time 


Jrichs 
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PRIZE WINNERS~—Winners 


new mw 


of br and 
ar bills for the best entries sent 


testhon 


| ontest announced last year 


personals column of Cir amine 
Mr. Robert Wayne, Merced 
Frank FE. Ramsey, High School 
N. Mr. Stulrbs, 
Weehawken M 
Luding 
Mi | N. ¥ 
Robert F High 
Abilene Valle Lat 
Jones School, Hart 
Conn appear 


(. 


were 
Mi 
Crantord 
Hligt 
Lconmea 

Mich 
Mi 
Sc howl 


Cahill 
I heodore 
NJ 
Mercy 
Vestal 
Junior 
and Mr 
High 


hool Sister 


Sisters of 
Burke 
Campbell 
Kars 
Junior 


man ad 


tative 


ford will 


im thas cols uring the year l 


SITUB PENCILS—Don't 
those almost used-up stubs ol pencils Put 


them lesk 


throw away 


mm your at «xhool and dole them 


+ 


The Cirarinc House 


be well to have the instructor ih history 


keep the same pupils for another period 
and teach them English 

Both pupils and 
the 


teacher enjoyed diag- 


nosing history tests, working to over 


come the errors, and watching the progress 


made 


the Jrade 


ORDON 

out as the need arises. Saves wear and tear 
on your personal pen and pencil set Carl 
Benson, Los Angeles 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


Students 


MATERIALS 


can help hile valuable supple 


mentary material from discarded magazines 
Label 


ide } 
manila tolders with such 1s 


Last 


one 


topics 


vortation, Farming, Aviation 


blackboard 
hild 
his title and collects the pictures and articles 


siimicnts 


these m the and give 


folder to each « Later each announces 
that 


other have found tor 


Iris 


Builds up quite a « rary 


M imcy I ison 

TIMELINE CHARTIS-—I 
believer in time-line charts both as a review 
cle 
Lhe pupils 


am a great 


technique and to help young 


perspective 


people 
istorial 
could 
But 
roll 


wide wrapping paper, we have indi 


mplaint however, was that they 


not get large enough sheets of paper 


now that I have obtained part ola 


vara 


ot 
lual and class 


de Zafra, 


hestet 


charts galore.—Carlos 
Marshall High School, 


Carrie 
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What [ve learned about 
REATIVE WRITER 


By SELMA L. BISHOP 


I MY FIFTEEN years of teaching creative 


highly the student who is listless in the ordi 


writing, I have learned to respect more 


nary English class, who cannot spell well or 
exercise mechanics properly, and who too 
often is declared by the majority of teachers 
to be “dumb 

I find that on the whole the most success 
ful creative writers are of the group chalked 
up in the office as having 1Q’s of trom 95 
to 106. They are dreamers, who have always 
disliked anything mechanical or problemati 
cal. They ordinarily do not do well in shop, 
mathematics, occupations classes, or history 


of the sort where many dates are involved 


Thev 


Latin classes 


enjoy mythology in literature or 


also, word study, Free reading 
their but 


catches eve, not the details of 


analyzing anything. They sit in a library 
and gaze at the pictures in the magazines, 
they are keen observers in a classroom or an 
assembly, but sav little about what they see 
to the ordinary person about them. Many 
of them are to be found reading air stories, 
feats of danger; and not too seldom they are 
airplane modelers 

Men call them “non-social,” but they are 
not really so. They have to know associates 
for 


making friendships; they very much prefer 


very well before they care too much 


small groups and are definitely not the ro 


mantic type. They love the woods, the open 


air, large crowds at a circus or a fair—for 


of work, often being out of harmony 


study home they dislike the “family 
grind 
with family activities. If they work, they like 
tinkering, for they can think out plans at 
the same time 


On the whole, they are not sports en 


Bo 


thusiasts—not beyond angling and horse 
back riding. Poets are often excellent musi 
instrumentalists, 
They 
never “go steady,” but often travel in groups 


cians—either vocalists of 


but they are seldom good bandsters 


of two or three couples. Counselors, particu 
larly, never secure their confidence. That, 
they give freely as they write 

They are born psychologists, often under 
standing all too well the attempts of then 
elders to them. They 
worked, superior attitude 
elders. If parents only knew how to share 
their confidence with thes« 


work reluse to be 


resent the ol 
strange young 
sters, they would soon sce that there is really 
no difference between these and the other 
children of the family except that the crea 
tive writers wish more frankness, less art 
and decoration 


Frank, a national winner in poetry, dis 


liked the routine requirements of the prin 


cipal’s ofhce for prompt attendance, and 


stopped school altogether, feeling that if he 
wished to sit up late to write and be tardy, 
he should be allowed that right. C.W.’s are 
as a rule great sticklers for democracy to 
the extreme. They are sometimes considered 
by bystanders to be maladjusted and un 
happy. Give them a magazine or a book 
that provides the sort of reading that they 
wish to write, and they are in “hog-heaven.”’ 

On the whole, creative writers are poor in 
the mechanics of English. My best ones are 
poor spellers, their chief dithculty seeming 
to be remembering to doubk oy 
fluctu 
ates, because they know few rules, and mean 
to know none 

David, 


the in 


many adverbs. Their punctuation 


They are bored by rules 


my first-place winner in state 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 
After fifteen years of teaching crea 
Mrs Bishop feels that she 


thee writing 
can now give readers a fairly complete 


ompoute puture of the students wh 


that direction These 


faient in 
students, she sa have some surprising 
likes and dislikes, successes and 
ommon. And as tor poets, it 
seems that they share some special pe 
sub-di 
Busi op teas hes English in Abilene 
High School 


Culrarities in thet 


Mrs 
Tex 


oun sion 


poetry confidently 


Bills 


stam! up in anyone's English class for per 


spelled confidentially 


my greeting-card seller, could never 
fection in form, but he umproved all along 


Don, near failure in my regular English IV 


condensing much thought into his 


class, became a writer of beautiful 
well packed lines. He said in his four verses 


took 


sav. He managed punctuation for the first 


what others three times the space to 


time on hes poetry Herman, my high aver 


age graduate, never dixovered his weakness 


in principal parts until he wrote a poem or 


in exsay a day 


Sara, lower of literature but a weakling 


in mechanics sentence structure, paragraph 


development and = punctuation—learned 


them all in the writing of he ort stories 


m bhasehal sittiations particu 


use tou umd tan. Rich 


ud, however, m same number of e1 


rors in mechanics when he ! 


was writing his 


best as when I first met him. it was only 
rewrite that he 
kre 

could 
His 
it 


Minne 


surmmer with 


when wiven the items to 


coukd take out a better 


when he was rive 


attert on his 


wrote up 


the dew lakes which 


he visited a lowe that was 


comtagiou 
1 have 


have vet t ul the 


Howse 


described who cannot write poetry and 
more than likely short-shorts or feature arti 
des. One type of writing is foolproof for 
creative writers—biography, for they all have 
a hero or a favorite old uncle or friend 
John, in my "48 class and now ina uni 
versity, had never been able to find his tal 
ent until he discovered the creative writers 
class; there, in handling the story of his 


had 


brave deeds in the frontier days 


great-grandfather, who done many 
he found 
the story of a fine minister. He told me on 
day that he had decided to enter the minis 
try as his life's vocation. His mother stated 
that things were different around home for 
the whole family since John’s decision had 
been made 

Otten find at 


these writers do not onc 


their best medium. It is only after numerous 
experiences and assignments that they are 
drawn out to do their best. They are often 
like stones for awhile, not committing them 
But 
struck they become friendly and versatile. If 
break 


class 


selves too freely when the vein is 


reading does not into their vein 


then it may be a picnic, a drive 


through the country, a visit from a poet to 


their classroom, or an afterschool confer 


ence. They cannot prescribe the method tor 


she has to experiment and ob 
serve 
After one drive this past March Fave. who 


had been unable to write anything well 


to class the next day with a national 


winner, Distance.” Frances, whose mechan 


the whole 


Alter 


us were the most perfect of 


class, wrote with the greatest difhculty 


the same trip she wrote a descriptive poem 


about three mountains—one standing away 


from the others in an unsociable way 


seemed to her to be like people 


writ 


had one vet where 


lua 


the student needed the credit for gra 


tion. Charles supposed aspirant for the 
nuled 


tive writing experiences that he 


medical profession, de alter his crea 


would be 


nstead a collewe teacher of English litera 


yo 

‘ 

a 

ers class, | have never 
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ase 


Wuat Ive Leagnep asour Creative Waivers 


ture. Study of literature as preparauion for 
taught had been his 
handicap to enjoying English before 


writing him what 

\ teacher can find no sort of classwork 
that awakens the souls of her students as 
If a student starts 
his pent 


up, isolated personality begins to find pleas 


does creative writing 


to express himself in writing, 
ure and friends. He immediately chats with 
his fellows. Richard of this year's class for 
time looked into the eyes of his 
classmates after he found that they liked 


his poem on the northern lakes. Was it shy- 


the first 


ness gone or companionship of soul he felt? 
Secrets unfold right in classroom; laughter 
ensucs 

They all learn the mystery of forming 


friends—to be able to take criticism and to 


laugh at oneself. Projecting thought so that 
it becomes objective removes the difhculty 
many students have had in getting along 


with others. After George had won in three 


poetry contests of state and regional extent, 
he became so triendly with his one-year-old 


friends of the senior class that he was 


elected class poet. His reading of his original 
poem on Senior Day took him into the heart 


Social-Studies 


All teachers will agree that one of the major 


woblems of the teaching of physics, as well as of 


all science, is to establish techniques of correlating 


the subject with other areas of human learning 


Perhaps the weakest link im the established tech 


niques is the correlation with the social studies 


indeed surprising when one views the world 


shere our civilization has been altered 


Sublime to 


As an English teacher who privately admires the 


er as a torm of art. | find iu unfortunate to 


confronted with the way dramatic: is regarded 
of Ohio today. To lead 
Hiamict, Macbeth. She 


Our Town; to 


large number 
students through 


and foster an 


of every senior in his class. Creative writers 
adjust to their group better than other stu 
dents. 

I need to confess what creative writers’ 
classes do Lor me. |/.cir teacher: it is no small 
thing. They a! ouse me to give the best that 
is in my power, What I would often term 
adequate preparation for other classes does 
not go for a C.W. class—I have to be at my 
tip-top in disposition, in readiness for creat 
ing in my classroom an atmosphere condu 
cive to thought and to originality, and in 
knowledge of the best reading to suggest or 
to bring before them. 1, too, must feel crea 
tive—must also bring my work occasionally 
for their criticism. it is a trial for me, also, 
to take the criticism of my students 

We operate on the same plane; we feel 
especially congenial and companionable. It 
is in such an atmosphere that students tell 
classmates 
We study 
truth together; mistakes and error of any 


their teachers and even other 


their stories without hesitancy 
kind have no place in a creative writers’ 
class. We help one another to accept truth, 
to seck truth, and to live truth. What else is 


to be desired? 


A ngle Needed 


enormously by 


the very laws of sueme which we 


teach. Economics, politics, social relationships have 


been completely revolutwonized by the application 


of laws to transportation, communication 


and industry. Vet the physics classroom still does 


not begin to reflect this fact, or to establish ut firmly 


in the minds of the pupils we teach —Hyman 
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Pediculous 


understanding and appreciation of the stage as a 


literary art form and then to push them headlong 


abves of Grandma Weekes or Uncle 


From 


football 
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Henry 


playing 
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School 
THEATRE INVENTORY 


By RICHARD C 


NO ONE deserves more credit for 


raining the highschool play to a pos 
von of educational respectability than the 


late Ernest Bavely, who devoted twenty-one 
years of bis life to brilliant leadership of the 
National The spian Society 
the close of the past school year prompts a 
look at 
theatre 

The Barrington 


sie type sl of these groups who have recog 


His death near 


what we have achreved in educa 


Thespians, think, 


nized the real value of an effective dramatic 


und’ have worked seriously to 


arts prog am 


tts standards program, then, is 
not described here as a goal for other schools 
to shoot toward, but rather as an example 
been able to 


m shools have 


ach 
We have 


thee ‘ ven the 


way since the time 
wle 
students belors 
and 
evetment 


Recall 


be go! for 


friends 


knew them lines 
may 


diffeult to 


brett 
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pustily 

activity 
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n. Its 


ewery 


standards 


on 


act 


JOHNSON 


of these activities is the exhibition of the 
student one of the objectives. There are no 
stars; everyone involved in the preparation 
and performance of the play is taught to 
recognize his value to the entire produc tion 
in proper relationship to that of the other 
partic ipants 

Among the most highly re spected mem 
bets are those responsible for planning and 
executing the various committee functions 
And 
parts of the school’s program. Knowledge 


therein lies the alliance with other 


ind skills in subjects ranging from English 


composition through chemistry are given 


practical application as students enter the 
business of theatrical promotion and pro 
duction 

Student responsibility is the keynote of 


the dramatic ints program. The director, of 


course, serves a5 an adviser to all commit 


tees, but authority is delegate a stage 


Manages i business h 
Manage’ 


Under 


committees responsible for all technical de 


the first of several 


tails oft yt xluction, ¢ ach with its own chair 
work of these com 

ul scene design prepared 

a student I he staye and 


artist manage 


to make a basic 
makes decisions 
terms of fi in 


sketch of 


upon is made 


ietation iy \ color 
mene avail 


to the Mmuittecs on scenery, lighting 
ures builders 
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partments of the school. Wherever possible, 
existing scenery 1s repainted and used, but 
each new set has problems pec uliar to itself 
which require new construction 
The lighting crew are the scientists of our 
staff. Drawing on then knowledge of chem 
istry and physics they face the task of do 
ing an effective job with inadequate facil 
ties, The equipment necessary for effective 
stage lighting is expensive, but much of it 
can be built quite cheaply by students with 
the electrical know-how. Thus, during the 
past few years we have found more and 
better spotlights filling the shelves of our 
lights cabinets, and the psychological effect 
of light in our shows has improved as home 
made dimmers were added to our bac kstage 
equipment 
Last vear one of our chemists decided that 
an acid solution would work more effec 
tively than the salt water that had been 
used in the original dimmers--so another 
change was made. Now plans are under way 
for the construction of an entr ‘ly new 
dimmer board cde signed to be more flexible 
in function and more easily operated Each 
vear brings new minds and new ideas into 
our backstage organization, giving promis 
of continued improvement in the quality 
of our play produc tions 
The costume and properties committees 
depend larg ly for creative thought on stu 
dents from the home-economu department 
They must make decisions as to period and 
color harmony and then arrange for ber 
rowing oT making the necessary items For 
many shows the attics and closets of the 
community satisfy most of our needs. How 
ever, that is not always tru For one show 
last vear students designed, fitted, and 
sewed costumes for thirty people 
The make-up artists function as a club, 
practicing and expermmenung with new 
techniques at regular meetings throughout 
the year. In preparation tor public perform 
ances a color sketch is made of each char 
acter, showing a detailed plan of the make 


up to be applied character then 


Hick Scroot THearrke INVENTORY 


assigned to a member of the club who, by 
the performance date, is well qualihed to 
do an effective job 

The business manager is responsible tor 
committees which plan publicity, printing, 
and ticket sales. There are news stories to 
be written, photographs to be taken, a pro 
gram cover to bx designed, tickets to be dis 
tributed, posters to be made, sales contests 
to be launched—the list dehes completion 
Fach new committee seeks some original 
method of inviting the audience to attend 
The committee for our children’s play last 
vear had cast members im costume giving 
away lollipops outside the local theatre on 
Saturday afternoon. In publicizing another 
play printed napkins were placed in res 
taurants and soda fountains. Blotters, book 
marks, and window displays have been used 
in the past, and the future holds new ideas 
to be tried 

The house manager is responsible for 
the courteous reception of the audience and 
for maintaining the best possible conditions 
for their enjoyment of the play, Besides ar 
ranging for ushers and ticket takers, he may 
find it necessary to make tactlul suggestions 
to parents whose children create a disturb 
ance. In rare cases of annoying conduct, he 
may even invite the unappreciative play 


goer to leave 


EDITOR'S 

Mr hnson's muouentor 
the props and gadgets that the Barrin 
ton. High School's Thestrans” 


have i umulated ti rir advance im 


~ 


educational theatre lt vather con 
cerns the crews, the committees and 
the pos trons of respons lity that have 
heen deve info a functioning 
whole. The actors come and gv hut 
the organization that backs them up 
stays, and keeps ye ng. Mr. Johnson 
is director of dramatic arts in the 
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Another important feature contributing 
to audience enjoyment is the appearance ot 
the school orchestra before the play and 
between acts. Orchestral numbers are care 
fully selected to be consistent with the spirit 
of the evening's entertainment, often con 


taining original composi rons designed to 


prepare the audience for the mood of each 


act before it begins 

Not because they are least important but 
because the educational value of their work 
is more widely recognized, the students ap 
pearing in the play are mentioned last. The 
personal enrichment and cultural growth 


which come from the thorough study of 


worthwhile dramatiu literature and the ex 


perience of creating a character need no dis 
cussion here. Play production for the actor 
is a COOperative enterprise resulting in a 
performance worthy of the audience's time 


and money—whether or not they are related 


to someone in the cast 


One more significant point should be 


made Student re sponsibility does not end 


with the dress rehearsal, During the pet 


formance the stage manager is in complete 
charge of and fully responsible for every 
thing that occurs behind the proscenium 
members have rehearsed with 


arch. Crew 


the play and know thew duties. The house 
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Drowning in 


bias the reader ever tried to work of 


viewal supplement a were of stud 
the Het 


undertaken 


statemen 


if we tau 


The Criearinc House 


manager is in charge of the auditorium 
The business manager is in charge of the 
box oth c 
the 


Yes, the high-school theatre has come a 


The director becomes a part of 
audience 
long way in the twenty-one years since 
Ernest Bavely first looked at us and didn't 
like what he saw. The organization which 
he helped to found and other groups like 
it have pointed the way and will continue 
to give the leadership needed for our con 
tinued advancement 

The personal growth of students partici 
pating in a dramatic arts program gives us 
immediate cause for pride, but we should 
be equally pleased to know that we are mak 
ing our mark on the cultural development 
ot Many 


obsei vers have pomted out that the United 


the mmunity and of the nation 


States culturally backward, but we are 


is 


growing up. The rapid rise of community 


vearly the number 


ol 


county 


theatres, the imcrease in 


and quality summer-theatre groups 


throughout the the increased pa 
tronage of college productions, the grow 
betier motion 


ing demand tor 


all these 


pictures 
Ihe 
can high school should not be too modest in 
of 


are signs of our time Ameri 


acknowledging its share the credit tor 


these things 
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SURVEY 


of Pedestrian Practices 


By 
ALFRED A. MAFFEO 


AN STUDENTS assume responsibility for 
important projects of tremendous 
value to a school system? Can they par- 
ticipate in the planning, organization, and 
completion of an activity that has carry-over 
value 


Can they carry on work that is inter 


valuable, and worthwhile to their 


The 


esting 


fellow students? answer is obviously 
ves! 
tremendous 


They 


part in 


Students are aware of the 
problem of the rising accident rate 
order to do thei 


realize that in 


solving it, they need to find out about the 
causes of accidents and what can be done 
tw prevent them. Through participation in 
certain tvpes of activities students have an 
opportunity to prevent accidents. One such 
activity is described here 

The problems involving school children 
as pedestrians, the dangers encountered on 
their daily trips to and from school, the 
the 


means of preventing such accidents are the 


causes ol pede strian accidents and 


A study of available 
did 


swer the que suions about the conditions in 


serious concern of all 


Statistics Was interesting but not an 


our community. The members of the social 
studies classes agreed that it might be inter 
esting to learn exactly what were the pe 
destrian practices of the local children, to 
compare the findings with national figures, 
and to study the results with the purpose 
of improving the local situation 

In the presurvey planning the classes 
decided upon the information they desired 
to obtain and the procedure to be followed 
They wished to learn where, how, and when 


the children crossed the streets on their way 


Social-studies project 


in accident prevention 


to school. They mapped out the area around 
each of the school buildings and selected 
the locations to be checked. They agreed 
upon the hours that the survey should cover 
They prepared tabulating forms and issued 
these with the necessary briefing and in 
structions to accomplish the desired results 
Approximately 80 high-school students par- 
ticipated in the project—the first survey 
conducted in September and the follow-up 
survey in May 

The observers reported to their assigned 
stations at 7:30 A.M. and remained on duty 
until g:00 A.M. Every post, therefore, was 
covered from early morning to one-half hour 
after the The 
observers were interested particularly in 


start of the school session 
the late arriver, who is likely to throw cau 
tion to the winds because he is tardy 

The number of observers at cach school 
depended upon the circumstances peculiar 
The minimum number 


to each area—the enrolment, flow, 


teTTain, et cetetTa 
assigned was three, and the maximum was 
The check 


One was to 


set by the foregoing conditions 
ers worked in teams of three 
observe where the children crossed—whether 
in the crosswalk, not in the crosswalk, or 
between intersections. The second was to 
note when they crossed the highway, ic. 
when permission was given or removed 
The third they 


crossed the road. Were they vigilant, heed 


was to check on how 


less, or did they run? 

The data accumulated by the observers 
were turned in to the student committee 
assigned the task of collecting and com- 


piling this information. They prepared a 
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master shect 


dutributed 


hools 


mal 


ceTtain 


The Hovuss 


to show the record of all 


is was mimeographed and (apt 


to all s«hool principals for im 


correctiona pur poses In 


ues the elementary «choo 


safety program suded by visits of the 


observers 


wrt 


o i hat they 
young people on 
d explained whiv ce 

claire 


etlective 


und following 


ly requesting that 
the supers ied 
is climinated. This 

Mav showed that 

unprot ed 
looking for 
nvoid being 


some interestung 


instructions 


some hiteen 


a result of 


the surveys. The high-school classes issued 
a daily ice-skating bulletin. The ponds and 
lakes were checked by pupils on their way 
to school each morning. The data were pre 
pared duplicated and distributed to all 


schools, the school department offices, and 


to the police department \ town wide bi 


cvcle club was organized, with the socal 
studies classes making the number plates 
msuing loenses and registrations and check 
ing the safety features of the vehicles, as 
well as devising a plan for enforcing the 
regulations of the club. They also main 
tained a spot map of all accidents that 
occurred in the town 

\ Comparison of the statistics of the 
September and the May surveys was inter 
esting and significant. It was encouraging 
to see that the harmful and dangerous prac 
tices were substantially reduced. A study of 
the total results reveals where there was 
improvement and to what degree. Whether 
this was due to the survey and the educa 
tional program ts difheult to say, but the 
tact that the students tended to he wiseT 
ind safer in theu pede strian practices was 
vratifving to the students who made the 


survey 
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STUDENT COURT: 


It Quells Outbreak of Vandalism 


By 
MARGARET H. STUCKI 


wave or vandalism struck at the vitals 
A of Southwest High School in St. Louis, 
Mo., in the spring of 1949. Lavatory bowls 
were smashed, towel boxes were torn from 
the walls of the boys’ rest rooms and towels 
scattered on the floor, fires started in the 
waste baskets, food thrown against the walls, 
and various other misdeeds were perpe 
trated 

Ihe administrators were at a loss to 
understand the plague that had deserended 
on the school. The central ofhce was cde 
manding that drastic action be taken to 
stop this destruction of public property 
Teachers were assigned to supervision of 
the halls, lunchroom, and rest rooms, but 
it seemed impossible to catch the offenders 
Advisers and social-studies teachers re 
doubled their efforts to insull moral princi 
ples and ideals of citizenship 

One day, at the close of a social-studies 
class in which the teacher and students had 
been discussing the epidemic of vandalism 
from which we were suffering, one of the 
bovs fell behind the rest of the class and 
asked for a few words with the teacher 
He informed her that these offenses were 
being directed by a group who did not go to 
sx hool and who were older than the 
offenders. The teacher knew immediately 
that this boy knew the identity of the 
offenders, but she knew also a bov's re 
luctance to “snitch” on other bovs. She sug 
vested that this boy talk it over with the 
other bovs in his class, and when they had 
decaded on a plan ol action to stop the 
vandalism, that they let her know 
In a dav or two this bev, at the head of 


a group of bovs, called on the teacher and 


told her they had a plan. Their plan was to 
see the principal as a committee, and con 
vince him they could catch the culprits if 
they were allowed to deal with them with 
out reporting them to the office. When 
asked by the teacher, who feared that they 
might be contemplating physical attacks, 
how they intended to deal with them, the 
group said they intended to ask the princ 
pal to allow them to establish a student 
court and make these boys face a jury of 
their peers 

The principal granted them an interview 
and listened with attention as they unfolded 
their plan. He was so impressed with their 
earnestness and determination to stamp out 
this wave of vandalism that he gave them 
the “go” signal. Then and there was born 
the Student Self-Government Group, more 
commonly known around Southwest High 
as the student court 

This student group is composed of more 
than one hundred representatives from the 
upper-class students (semesters 6, 7, and &), 
and is sponsored by the teacher in the social- 
studies department who was mentioned 
previously. Like all democratic organiza 
tions, the group operates under a written 
constitution. The constitution provides that 
a meeting be called at the beginning of 
each semester for the election of ofhcers; 
that a mecting can be called at any time 
the sponsor is notihed by the president that 
an offender has been reported to him; that 
on the first appearance before a panel 
selected from the large group, the offender 
simply be advised about his conduct and 


warned against appearing a second time 


that a penalty committee be established to 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 
In submitting this article for Mrs 
Stuchks, C. H. Sackett, principal of 
Southwest High School, St. Lous, Mo., 
In the spring of 1949 I thought 


wrote 


our building was going to be torn to 


pieces, we had so much vandalism and 
theft. But during the 1949-50 school 
vear our new Student Court, a self 


gon ernment project has hept us orderly 
know for hou 


hut we never long 


Yesterday a big firecracker was fired off 
So the 


has a new 
Mrs. Stucht, 
the Student Court fun 


in the corndor 


problem on its hands" 


who tells how 


fions, is its sponsor 


handle the case of any student who 1s 


reported mor than once. Oniy two have 


) appeared more than once and they were 


punished by the penalty committee 


\ few details of the way the self-govern 


ment group deals with a discipline case may 


be in order at this point, When the offender 


is caught “in the act” by a member of the 


group, nothing os said to him at the time 


because the group acts as a secret service 
1 he of the offender 


of his offense is handed to Harvey Douglas, 


rare with a notation 


who has been twice elected presice nt of the 


group Harvey is a “letter man” in ath 


letws, of the football team, and 


very with the student body 


popul ar 


Harvey then notihes the sponsor that wt will 


be necessary to call a meeting of thé student 


The entire membership of the court us 


drawn from the sponsor's five wx ial studies 


so MU 


1 simple matter for the 


sponsor to motify the chairman of each 


class to 


hive representatives to at 


pre 


vided with slips for cach representative to 


tend the meeting The chaiuman ts 


fil out tor the 


teacher of the class trom 


which he must be excused to attend the 


The House 


meeting. [he hve representatives from each 
class, plus the ofhcers, make a panel of 
thirty students that the offender must face 
when he is summoned from class to the 
mecting room 

The place of meeting is a science lecture 
room whose seats rise row above row. This 
arrangement makes it necessary for the cul- 
prit to look up into the faces of the panel 
as they question him His face is a study as 
he enters under custody of the sergeant-at 
arms and is told by the president where to 
stand while the accusation against him 1s 
being read. He is then asked what he has 
to say in answer to the charge. (Out of more 
than sixty cases appearing before the court 
since its operation, only one boy and three 
girls have denied the charges made against 
them.) After the admission of guilt, the 
president asks the panel whether any one 
wishes to say anything, and a barrage of 
questions begins to pop at the now very 
nervous offender 

Thus the questions in the case of the boy 
who was caught marring the newly painted 


Why did 


vou do it? Do vou have any idea how many 


walls by throwing food at them 


thousands of dollars it cost last summer to 


beautify these walls so we would have a 
more attractive place in which to live? Did 
vou ever read the sign on every school build 
ing offering $25 reward for the arrest and 
found mutilating 


conviction of any one 


property of the board of education? Do 
vou know that about 500,000,000 children 
throughout the world are starving and 
would be grateful for this food which you 
ure so malwiously wasting? 

These and many like questions were fired 
at hum. He was given a chance to answer 
each question and in turn was answered by 
the one who asked the question, After about 
twenty minutes of such grilling, the presi 
dent in a kind but dignifed and firm tone of 
voice informed the boy that none of these 
proceedings would be re ported to the office 
because the function of the court was not 


to get him into trouble but to keep him out 


it 

| 

hee 

AG 


The president then asked the boy whether 
he wanted to say anything. Ashamed, he 
answered that he had not thought much 
about his action before, but since listening 
to the members of the court he realized that 
he had acted like a “heel” and that he 
would never do such a thing again. 

Ihe immediate purpose of the court 
when organized that spring day in 1949 was 
to catch the vandals and put an end to the 
wave of vandalism that was not only destroy 
ing school property, but demoralizing our 
student body. But our students have at 
tained objectives more far reaching than 
this immediate one 

It is edifying to see the zeal and earnest- 
ness with which these boys and girls take 
on the responsibility of maintaining law 
and order in their little world. It has been 


most interesting to watch the students who 


READING LEVELS: You can send the reading 
grade level of your students up or down arbitrarily 

merely by choosing the appropriate test. So says 
Fimer F. Pflieger in Journal of Educational Re 
search, following a study in which two different 
reading tests were given to go: pupils in the BA 
grades of 2 junior high «xhools and 5 clementary 
«hools. The Stanford and lowa reading tests were 
used. On the average, the go: pupils were at the 
RS grade level on the Stanford Test, and at the 
~= grade level om the lowa Test. Only &™ of the 
pupils scored below the 6.0 grade level on the 
Stanford Test, while 25° did so on the lowa Test 
On the lowa Test about 50% of the pupils made 
grade-level sores of 75 oF less; on the Stanford 


Eorroa’s Notre Good, bad, indifferent or im 
portant there is 4 great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa 
tion We think readers will be interested in brief 
unqualified summaries of some mam pomts in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy oF 
conclumveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 


study 
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were problems, or border-line discipline 
cases, line up on the side of the student 
court to work for conduct becoming high- 
school students. The court seems to instll 
in them a sense of responsibility for their 
own conduct and a spirit of loyalty to the 
school. The majority no longer operate on 
the philosophy of “I am not my brother's 
keeper,” and several who have appeared 
before the court have expressed their grati- 
tude towards the students who were inter 
ested enough in their welfare that they took 
time to set them on the right track. Last, 
but in the opinion of the court members not 
the least, objective towards which they have 
bent their efforts, has been the relieving of 
teachers of the obligation of giving part of 
their lunch periods to supervision of stu 
dents who are old enough to assume that 
responsibility themselves 


Findings - - 


Test about 50° made grade level mores of &5 oF 
less. Only 2 of the students made grade sores of 
11.0 or higher on the lowa Test, while more than 
ro, did so on the Stanford Test. If you feel that 
what your particular students need is a reading test 
that will boost their grade level scores 2 or 5 grades 
dont despairthere may be one. Mr Ptheger 
didn't say 


UN PUBLICATIONS: Have vou had trouble find 
ing materials issued by the United Nations that your 
students could understand? Well, its no wonder 
John U. Michaelis reports in Social Education that 
he applied the Dale Chall and Flesch formulas to 
iy UN publications: Of 6 leaflets, ¢ had a college 
level grade placement, 1 a college graduate level 
placement, and 1 an sath grade reading dith 
culty, Only 1 of 7 UN pamphiets had a reading 
difheulty as low as iith sath grade placement. The 
2 UN paper-bound books studied were of college 
level difheulty, while the 2 issues of the United Na 
tions Bulletin examined required college graduate 
reading shill. Of the 17 publications studied, only 2 
were witable for senior highschool students, and 
none could be recommended for the junior high 
«xhool level. Obviously the UN is in dire need of 
someone who can write English 
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The Word, the Flesch 
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sional Press Association counts 

some magazines 


in its field. No educa 
tional movement 


than education 
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more, She 
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rine and people, no special held can exist for more 

touched han ten minutes, it seems, without setting 
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ate level, a course in professional writing 
and speaking. It should be a required 
course, but editors would be happy if only a 
smal! proportion of manuscripts submitted 
showed its effects 

What would go into it? Well, let's outline 
briefly twenty two-hour sessions. For each of 
these, so help me, there would be material 
to prepare—not necessarily an article or a 
speech, but perhaps only a paragraph or an 
opening sentence. And that material would 
be read, criticized, torn apart, and rewrit 
ten unul every student in that course was 
cured forever of any tendency to “write and 
mail 

Editors marvel that teachers who spend 
hours on a speech to thirty people will 
dash off" an article to appear in print be 
fore 10,000, The thirty people are visible 
and the writers are simply unable to visual 
ize the 10,000. Consequently they won't 
fecl hurt when 9,990 turn the page after 
glancing at the opening lines 

All right, here's our class, not books ope n 
to page one, fountain pens at th ready 
What shall we do with them 

That first session would be a sermon on 
the holiness of communication hoping to 
make the audience feel once and tor all 
that communication is not in the speaking 
or writing, but mn the listening and reading 


that it is not complete until the people we 


want to reach have opened theu minds and 
gi asped our idea. Perhaps we could make 


this clear by an examination on the last 1s 
sue of some common magazine such as the 
NFA Journal, Any student scoring more 
than 50 per cent on a reasonable examina 
tion would be urged to give up writing, and 
make a career of reading 

Let's spend two sessions on the people 
we're writing and speaking to—our audi 
ere Who are thes What else do thev 
read? Are they educators or people thirst 
What interests peor le? What is it that makes 
us receptive to pe sonalities, to stories, to 
concrete detail, while we reject the vague 


and abstract? 


Tue Worp, rae anp FATHER JOHNSON 


Fiesch'—with a c—is worth at least chree 
sessions to would-be education writers and 
speakers. Six hours is all too short to prune 
their polysyllables, make littl sentences 
out of big ones, and introduce the personal 
note without the capital / 

Beginnings and endings deserve their own 
spots. All writers take a paragraph or two to 
get their brains and pens in tune, but 
writers on education never throw those para 
graphs away. Experienced editors begin all 
education manuscripts at paragraph three, 
and rarely have to go back for anything 
essential. As for conclusions, writers should 
be grateful for getting their readers through 
to the end. More often than not, their “sum 
mary paragraphs” are what they should have 
started with 

What editors want and what they do with 
it after they get it, should interest prospe: 
tive authors. It would seem elementary that 
a magazine which has just published an 
article on visual aids has no immediate use 
for ten more articles just like it. Yet every 
editor knows that one article will breed 
twenty imitations—some better than the 
original, but unusabl This is known 
ergo proptes 


hoc disease. Our prospective writers should 


among editors as the p ah 


know what kind of illustrations illustrat 
magazines on uncoated paper cannot do 
much with snapshots taken on Grandma's 


brownie, nor can black ink successfully be 


Rudolph Flesh, The Art of Plain Taikh, Harper 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

{ crochety editor suggests that grad 
uate schools of education might teach 
their students two of the desirable 
things they are going to do anyway 
Mr. Johnson has been edit ng educa 
fron magazunes for more than twenty 
years, most of them in charee of the 
New Jersey Educational Review, which 


he now edits at Trenton. N / 
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used to reproduce such things as Koda 
chrome slides 

Finally, let's spare a session on the press 
release. We won't make skilled publicity 
men in one easy lesson, but we can forestall 
some of the common faults which consign so 
many carnest items to the wastebasket 

Mercy 


and we haven't made a speech Cheer up 


our course is more than half over, 
Much of what we've learned can be adapted, 
if we once master the distinction between a 
goxl article and a good speech. Never the 
I he 


article 


twain meet better the speech the 


poorer the and the reverse, but the 


differences are on the surlace, not in 
essentials 

Perhaps, in the lew sessions we have left, 
we can consider the work involved in an 
acceptable talk especially that oft imwnored 
need of getting it inte your vocal chords as 
well as your mind. We may be able to leave 
in our classroom those long-winded begin 
nings, and learn to come to the point belore 


our hearers reach the point of no return 


The Cirarinc House 


We might hark back to the virtue of the 
concrete illustration and the colorful word 
to supplement our short words, short sen 
tences, and personalities 

It is too much to hope that two hours will 
cure all the plattorm mannerisms which a 
group of teachers can invent while we must 
‘tell 


now. Fi 


find space for the speech conclusion 


‘em you've told ‘em” and po rt 


nally, we shall, I hope, have ume tor a ses 
sion on the art of presiding with grace 
rather than gusto 

So vou knew all these things all along? 
If you did, 
apply them, you are the writer and speaker 
education delights to honer. But 


dieman in this writing and speaking busi 


It's good you did and il 


vou 
as a mid 
that 


My friend Katherine 


nor do thousands of ambitious young 


ness, let me assure you you are rare 


indeed doesn't know 


them 


educators like her. And she would find such 


knowledge far more helpful than some of 


the other things that went into that doc 


torate 
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are three main teachers tor the 
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un 
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them revised 


tmat 


lor of binding 
may «fF 
shoukl 


‘ Drop These Words 


partmularly « an certamm textual 

peculiarities w may be due to 

| hance. But thankful for even a 

Cettan rraphy makes history more 

nierestin Cave her white uniform on a 

dark morning before a gray wall facing a 

le he supervisor) also clear the atmosphere of 

. treadd tatior his work bys . sone 

thre wat m Workt War | of 

As ve nes of tea a nakes one teel 

What kinds of people are eT mer ation 

About to textbooks some editions, at purpose? The word visitation conjures up 

wxondary od ‘ rule. respect casa arise from the use of these 

ster om ate alkh as teacher for mieptit ‘ aut 

Pow ately ‘ by fom HM in High Pow 


LENN Sat in the back of the classroom, 

his feet on the seat of the chair in 
front of him. Ten more minutes until the 
bell would ring 


Glenn 


Miss Blue droned on from the front of 
the room. He hoped he wouldn't be called 
upon today. He hadn't read the text all 
weck, for a couple of weeks in fact. The De 
velopment of Transportation had sounded 
good at first. Now, three weeks later, they 
were still on the Roman chariot. If he could 
just get through today without being called 
upon 

He was looking down at the fields and 
trees. Funny how flat everything looked 
from here. He was always surprised each 
time to see how flet things looked 

Bud was pointing at something down be 
lou There was a hrotheran lau who was a 
real guy. Rented a Cub every Sunday and 
sometimes took his kid brother-in-law along 
He'd been up with Bud sx, no, seven times 
this spring, and last Sunday Bud had let 
him handle the controls alone. It was sure 
different from driving a car, steering with 
your feet and using the stick mostly just 
fo maintain aititude 

Bud was going to start his own air trans 
port sernece when he got enough money 
saved. He said uf he could fly through Ger 
man flack he could ture fiy over centrai 
Iilinows. He wntended to handle an freight 
flowers, sea food, and out-of-season fruits 
and vegetables from the Gulf. He said he'd 
use Glenn wn the business, that is, efter 


Glenn had finished high school, and college 


maybe 


LET my CHILDREN 


There are far too many Glenns and 
Ritas. and too few Miss Schultzes 
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Yeah, the Development of Transporta 
tion had sounded good. He'd had a lot of 
questions at first and he had tried to tell 
Miss Blue and the class about the impor 
tance of air transportation, but he had soon 
found out that if he wasn't ahead of his 
times he was at least ahead of Miss Blue. 

He didn't want to fail another course, but 

Roman chariots! 


Larry 


Larry pulled himself together for another 
try. His eyes burned and his head ached 
No matter how many times he read the 
words in front of him, the meanings seemed 
to elude him. How was he ever going to 
remember all of this? 

He wanted to remember. He wanted to be 
able to fill page after page of paper tomor 
row as he had seen the students around him 
do. He knew what they said about him 

He couldn't remember when he hadn't 
been in a room with younger, smaller kids 
kids who always knew the answers, who 
wrote easily and who read as though they 
enjoyed it. In four more months he would 
be old enough to quit school. His folks 
wouldn't like it, but he knew he wasn't get 
ting anywhere 

It was late and he hadn't even looked at 
his other home work. All those books—the 
pages covered with thousands and thou 
sands of words. Funny thing—he seemed to 
understand only those objects he could a 
tually see and touch. Not much chance for 
that in school 

Mr. Rodner, the school engineer, was talk 
ing to him. Larry always enjoyed being sent 


to help Mr. Rodner. The huge furnace with 


vy 
t 


The Howse 


He had 


tienes 


fascinated him 


condi 


matic st 


ted the a 


its aul 
ins pee nev a down 


the the 


running 


nd the 


vod shou nig 


ine? 


n Mr. R 


ane? 


beyginning of 


¢ lar 


ime the school tor the 


n feel realized that 


weaned tor people who 


chinery umd owl 


Somet 


know 
tor 


ok But 


his 


time. Spent plenty of money and had his 
Knew 
Well, she'd keep him guessing—at 
awhile yet. No 


us d @oout yt 


own car what he wanted and went 
after it 
use hein foo 
mu then 


Fell 


Her old man would blow his top Always 


preaching to her. Who was he to talk? Never 


insicle Couldn't even 


Why 


didn't he let her stay home and keep houses 


been a high school 


speak English without an accent 


She remembered how she had use d to fec! 


ibout hoo! H ated missing even one dav 


last vear in grammar school had been 


he opening of unother world. Miss 


had made things come to lite 
tickets the symphony con 


had heen one chosen go 


there 


na hal ny, sifting 
the had had a feeling 
she had 


ladies in 


part of America 
ore. And all the 
cl cle thes 


erk 
So il 


was talking to her father on 


going 


washed. the old air, ion spoorkey 

mi funnels, running the length of the s hool 

{ him lus spotless dona 

ay sme ad nf moke behind the turnace 

i i tin bucket filled with sand that M ee 

Rodner kept there for them. But no one like 

the hie er te to reat Miss hu 

4 the place wher that herve 

His Saturdays there were never ky 

2 his hat td Vr. Bell let him handi« their lo 

miner by himself ind said he had 

a hrst-vate har When the teley Was gum to be that 

hie nad tin bad Ih Was hell ol a sx hool ratting 

ever felt im scl to her old man. As if she didn't have 

Larry d troull 

ined motors and ndows. Miss Schultz was telling about 

couldn't learn from books. he famous Ame ins who had started out with 

«es for them that they had to it met 4 nd w! had ent eat he ghts 

= dummies” like himself Why, n who gave the money for this 

Wit s { resignation the | 7 ling / id ens im emigrant from 

it fhe was Dot prepared | ia n a 

ther ild happen 

fis Rita sat defiantly, on the polished oak = hy is interested in you. When her 

She needed a lathe brought one those omen home 
‘ Shy tired n that part th firm fier me home drunk 

4s albwout having ’ nd beat her for not daing her lessons 
| 
ct wnt agar S hoped «a ¢ had done then Miss Schultz 

we al ly her When! rie had made it seem not so bad 
‘ there « hell to pay Vl VWhult had he ed her fix her hat 


she was graduated from grammar § hool she 
had decided to 
nurse 

Vaguely, she wished this school had been 
Mavbe she could have 
had 


Schultz to talk to, someone to answer ques 


be either a teacher or a 


more interesting 


done better. If there been a Miss 
tions and give encouragement, things might 
have been different 

Even now, wise as she was in many things, 
she needed desperately the answers to some 
Only there anyone to 
ask. What would dried-up old Miss Black 


about her father and the way he acted? 


others here wasn't 
say 
And who could tell het truthfully whether 
that 


serious, 


or not sore that wasn't healing was 


really like some girls said? No, it 
was better to keep quict, put up a bold 
front, and not give anyone anvthing more 
with which to hurt you 
You may come in now, Rita,’ the clerk 
said 
Miss Schult 


Miss Schultz glanced up. Twenty 
Really, she 


around with friendship patterns 


min 


utes alter hve must get home 
Playing 
when she should be working on those othce 


She had like 


Wrapped up in children and theu prob 


records always been that 


lems. It meant extra hours of work, vet she 


had been repaid in many ways 


Hier first Christmas itn this room The 
little tree on the table in the corney The 

uss setting expe tantly i its seats 

The box was poorly wrapped and there 
vere the smudges of many dirty fingers on 
the wrinkled paper. She struggled with the 
knot beneath the bor 4 really nice lace 
hander het The card unfe lding In a 
cl lish To our favorite teache 

Ihere was more to education than one 


found in books alone. She be heved in direct 
experience Her classes had a say in plan 


ning their work. They took responsibility 
for seeing that it was done 
Mavbe her students did live in tenements, 


but they had a right to know about better 


living 


wavs ot [There were lots af places 


Ler My Go 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


In submitting this article for 


Mr 
Collings, Stanley E. Dimond divisional 
director of the Citizenship Education 
Study of the Detroit, Mich Publi 
S-hools, wrote: “Mr Collings has at 
tempted to put into a different format 
some sincere convictions about the wm 
portance of the way teachers treat chil 
dren. He served as research assistant on 
the Citizenship Education Study, and 
is now teaching in a yuntor high school 


in this city.” 


besides the school where one could get in 


formation—libraries, museums different 
branches of government. Her boys and girls 
were learning about their city They were 
learning how to meet their problems and 
they were learning how to get along with 
one another, too 

Mr. Vagett handed her the water glass 
filled with dark red wine as he continued 


speaking 


This school, she's a we nderful thing My 
Tony, hes a like to go now No more 
trouble with pol ce. No more talk about 
run away {ll those place you take him 
He's gonna be good {meriwan. Be good 


citizen. He's help runna class too! 

So many problems and she knew so lew 
answers. So often the help she gave was not 
cnough. Tony Vagetti had straightened out 
and had finished high school. He and his 
father had opened thei second market last 
veal 

Coming the office. wondermng what 
wrong. Mr. Thorne 
pe rintendent, standing there talking to Miss 
Which one of her chil 


dren was in trouble n u? 


info 


was the assistant su 


Hiines, the p ncipal 


in recognition of the fine vork you 
have done im this neighbor! ood, 
Schult you have been promoted to the 


position of assistant prim ipal There'll be 


office records to handle hesides your teach 


i 
y 
a 


ing, but then there's the increase in salary 
We're very proud of you. Keep up the good 
work 

So many problems. So few answers. What 
about Pepe Guiterrez who sang like an 
angel and who had knifed his own brother? 
What had 
turned on the gas three weeks before the 
What Rita 


rumor proved correct 


about Syivia Goldman who 


was to be born? about 


Korvath 


might soon be in Sylvia's predicament? 


baby 


who, if 


Such a nice girl, Rita. Cooking and wash 
ing when she was hardly ten years old. Al 


wavs so eager to learn. Grateful for the lew 


small things one did for her. Anyone co ild 


see how much she had needed the love and 


security and companionship she had not re 


ceived at home 


and so, when you take your posi 


trons in the various schools throughout this 


country, remember that you will teach not 
reading 
hildren’ 


She had been 


nor speliing w arithmetic, but 


lucky posing this col 


lege. She was fortunate to a student in 


The Cirarinc House 


Dr. Dyer's classes 
ture hall into the bright spring sunshine 
which 


Walking out of the le 


streamed down between the stately 


campus trees, she knew that she would 


never forget the inspiration of this great 
teacher 

She had done her best for these boys and 
She had a amount of informa 


girls vast 


tion about some of them. This knowledge 
had affected her approach to each child, for 
she had long since realized that each child 
was a unique personality 

If only she could pass this information 
on with them when they moved on into 
high school. If people could only realize the 
imsecurities o¢ adolescents and the necessity 
for giving triendship and help and unde 
standing 

Miss Schultz slid the sociogram into het 
desk drawer. That new gurl, Carmen Flores, 
neither chosen nor rejected by any of the 
class. A little lost soul, neither liked nor dis 
liked 


she would 


Ryan 


I omorrow 


Mary 


Friendless. Unnoticed 


move Carmen over by, 


Then, perhaps 
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OH, FOR THAT SPARK! 


“Will you come to 330, Miss Helper?” 


By MAGGIE A. POWELI 


QO’ R THANKS to the many excellent jun 


ior high school teachers who see 
teaching in these grades as a difhcult task, 
the theur 


a challenge calling for best of 


ability. May we remember to express to 
them our appreciation as they so skillfully 
blend the the why 


into Their 


the now, and 


effective learning situations. 


classes are a joy to them and to the boys 


and girls who are fortunate enough to draw 


schedules in their rooms! 


So wrote Miss Helper, the assistant prin 


cipal of Amalgam Junior High, as she 


worked on a term paper for a graduate 


course IN supervision 
Then she sighed, “Why, I didn't visit a 


lomorrow I'm going to see Miss 


teacher that today and I should have 
done so' 
Brown and Mr. Burns and Miss Gibbs just 
to enyoy their classes 

The next morning groups had gone from 


halls 
Miss Helper was going through the 


homerooms to classes and the were 
quiet 
work on her desk. The building telephone 
rang 

Now what so carly in the morning?’ 
thought Miss Helper, taking down the re 
ceiwer 


“Yes, this is Miss Helper a 


This is Miss Qucen. Will you come up 


to 440 Miss Helper 

Why, ves, I'll Miss 
Helper dropped her pencil and started for 
third floor I still 


come up,” and 


the think we 


ought to 
move her closer to the ofhce! It would save 
stair climbing, at least 

Just as well go past 148 and see that BA 
Miss Slow 


they 


math. class and A glance into 


the room, yes, were making out as 


usual. There were four pupils at the pem il 


sharpener, three more Visiting pals in other 
parts of the room, and the usual buzz of 
talk 
have been at work long since 


all over the room. The class should 
“Class! Class! Open your books to page 
Ro.” 


roll had been taken. “Now let's work these 


Eventually everyone was seated and 
problems 

And Miss Helper, mindful that she was 
No bell 
work to be attacked promptly, no attempt 


due on the third floor, walked out 


to have pupils come in and go to their seats 
and to work, no sense of so much to be done 
and of the need to plan to get the work 
done 

“Let's see? Did Miss Slow follow through 
with those notes indicating briefly plans for 
each class for which I asked her a week 
ago? She did not! 

“Oh, ves, 1 believe 1 did ask her about 
them at eight o'clock last Monday morn 
ing.” 

‘I'm doing them now,” had been the re 
ply, much to Miss Helper’s amazement. She 
wondered how plans for several classes for 
five days could be made out at that time on 
Monday morning 

“I guess she didn't finish the plans. I had 
better sce her again today on a free period 
and insist on those plans daily until she 
gets classes settled down to work.” 

On up the stairs. Is that commotion com 
ing trom 2407 

Mr. Easygoer was trying to do some work 
on English usage 

Now 


confusion in the room, 


class,” trying to shout over the 


this form 
Talk? 


“you us 
of the verb And on and on 
Talk? Talk about the usage! 


Why weren't the pupils reading the dires 
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werent they using the correct 


forms? Why weren't some pupils writing 


the t forms on the board? Why 


weteti 


But what's the use’ Pupil activity? No 


muier those bovs and girls come out ol 


room saving He don't learn you 


bach learning area has its own materials 


eth 


arvcl thre tive techniques for getting that 


mate land brought to the bovs 
What's wrone leach, test, re 


teach “Crosh, he doesn't teach and he can't 


teat wi 


Jane 


hasnt 
had indignantly ce 


Cant I be 


taught 


h itive 
English Het pu 


shine 


o Probably Miss Queen was 


she the 


luck! 


Jisst as well hind out 


ciass 


What 


was 


sonal insulis to children, unreasonable de 


mands, sarcastic comments, lack of under 
standing of boys and girls as developing 
camaradene 
Such the re 
curring causes of pupilteacher clashes in 
that 


personalities, no no happy 


classroom ex peniences were 


room 

No previous attempts to get Miss Queen 
to see bovs and girls as delightful pe rsonali 
been elfective I 


ties had that a 


hopeless situation so far as | am concerned, 
che ded M iss He lper 

How unfortunate a semester's expenence 

1 he 


There was Joe 


and too often was—with het 


over by the window, who 
had said to his homeroom teacher recently 


lll get at least a B 


al to crawl to vet it 


mark, but 


No wonder Bob had said, “Just as well 


put me o study hall on English period 


incl let me take the course next semester 


Ill fail anyway and that wall save the qual 


class bells and Miss Helper 


started down the stailts She would look in 


ng class in 210 on the way 


ible she paused 


Mary 


basted 


how 
cep uw this seam supposed lo be 


came Mary's half hearted 


came the answer as Miss 


you 


over scam 


half 


sain 


two parts of the 
Mary, but if part is a 
this part the 
basted A 

scam the same 

clos iston io we 


done correctly the first 


mn the importance ol 
instructions tor 
that 


evideme ol expert 


and object 


home! If 


J 

; 

noth 

manded but vesterda 

5 to Miss Brown's class for Olive, lll 

pils are learning some how ve 

bet on 

oF were at loggerheads 

. what the tible may be about from Jack rels at 

paragraph to hand in this morning and | on the 75} (lo) 

Ali wg t at least. and the class seemed 

too works Miss ble por wal ed tor Mass ‘ 

Oues » pommt under discussion ldontihw 

the tension in the room reply 

\l bik told thi iss that each ves 

‘ont ivr Write i pata tap sim \ hall in 

re pert n | t two have papers ready, and I Hlelper f 

4 tt iss to report after school tonight bin 

} 

cin 

Hat saul ty ler that t rest whl il 

per ment give us tha is ' No ga 

ula i msting was 

sta You did not pay at time, MO iesistence 

that basting. Stepb 

\ ‘ it for Miss Helpes evinnetrs mstant 

| ‘ eet wh eas Clot rectiv even | | ant 
- Miss Helper decided to stay on to prevent No wonder mothers call up : 


this basting is an indication of what the 
final results will be, I guess | can't blame 
the mothers,” sighed Miss Helper, starting 
back for the ofhce 

rhrough the always open office door came 
Ruby, very apparently angry as she handed 
over a note and stood dehantly awaiung 
what might come 

“Well, what is your side of the story 
Ruby?" Miss Helper knew perfectly well 
that Ruby had read that note on the way 
down 

Miss Timekiller sent me and she had 
no right to do a! We are in that class to 
Greek 


what does she do? She talks about her family 


ind it was not Greek ‘and 


my brother this and my miece that! 1 pust 
turned around in my seat and jooked out of 


u 


1¢ window and she told me to come to the 
othce! 

Are vou sure that is all Ruby? After all, 
the note says you were im mt 

Well, when she told me to turn around 
only sail that l didn't care anything about 
her family! Alter all, Muss Helper isn't she 
supposed to teach us Greck and not talk 
about her family: 

Take that chan Ruby,” was che only 
reply Miss Helper thought it wise to make 
She knew only too well how consistently 
Miss Timekiller talked about matters lar 
removed from anything one might reason 
ably expect to hear about in a Greek class 

And the patterns for these problem situa 
tions? Class management panor lesson plans 
non-existent or poor, assignments inact 
quately worked out and given, learning 
tec! ue snot need undce rstoad, me 
understanding of boys and girls 

It is evening again and the term papet 
calls 

Miss Helper's thoughts go agaim to Mass 
Brown, to Mr Burns, to Mass Gibbs, none 
of whom she had vasite | toclay as planned 

If there were common patterns in the 
problem situations that had come up during 


the day, surely there must be common pat 


terns which could roduce such consistently 


goml work What have these teachers in 


On. For THat 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mrs. Powell believes that most 
schools have teachers who need a kind 
of personal help that they didn't get 
in education courses before they can 
do really effective work with boys and 
girls. By following Muss He iper asstst- 
ant prim ipal of a secondary school, 
through a busy part of her school day, 
you'll learn what Mrs. Powell means 
She is assistant prin ipal of Brownell 
Junior High School Cleveland, Ohvo. 


common that we wish so fervently we might 
impart to those weaker teachers? And so 


into the term paper 


: Thev have definite plans for what they want 
to do and progressively « srry these plans through 

2. They make pupils aware of planned activity 
so that pupils have confidence in the guidance of 
wor 

« they arous pupil interest, and pupils ot 
heir own accord want to do as much work as 
possible. Pupils come to their Classes ready to work 
and non conformists ar handed expertly 

y They understand how puptls learn and direct 
their work along thes lines 

Thev like boys and girls and want these bevs 

and gith to enjoy then work. that activit 


must come up to reasonable standards 


Those other teachers have the same out 
lines. the same building help, but there 
seems to be no sense ol self-evaluation that 
shows them their work ts mediocre and even 
poor How to force this realization that 
must cons belore any nit pos 
sible 

“| give up, sighed Miss Helper sts 
pect those good teachers made themselves 
good teachers, and that for them one had 
only to set the stage, as Mm were and’ turn 
them loose 

As for the others, I guess our only way 
out is to keep on trying to help them and to 
hope that some dav, some how, a sparb will 
strike under! 


li that happens, they'll help themselves. 
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FREE INQUIRY 


into Controversial Issues 


RAY FE. KEHOE and ORLANDO W. STEPHENSON 


By 


I ts Axiomatic that people who live in a 


democratic society must accept responsi 
bility for dealing with new issues as they 
arise and must work out solutions to new 
problems. For this reason it is very impor 
tamt that American youth develop the skills 
of free inquiry and dise ussion 

In theory, Americans regard the school 
room as a proper place to define, analyze, 
and discuss the crucial issues of the day 
Almost everyone accepts the general princi 
ple of academic treedom with respect to 
these activities. It is only when a specihc con 
troversial issue is raised that special groups 
protest and ce mand that free inquiry cease 
Although a small minority of communities 
restrict open classroom discussion on all 
issues regarded as controversial, there are 
very few school districts that do not have 
one or more which considered 


issucs ate 


too hot to handle” in the classroom 


Schoolmen are constantly being subjected 
to pressures from various groups to the end 
that certam points of view be supported or 
suppressed, that certain topics be discussed 
or not discussed, or that the curriculum be 


modified to conform to thei demands 


Whatever the nature of such groups, theu 


recommendations are almost never made 


with the interests of the whole people in 


vicw 


Such attitudes are mconsistent with the 


main purpose of the publu « hool—to pro 


vide students with the experiences which 


will help to make them worthy, intelligent 


I he 


of tomorrow If he ws 


citizens student of uw the adult 


in eflective 
role in public affairs he should be free in 
his classroom to study and discuss every um 
whatever its 


portant problem import. A 


free society demands an enlightened citi- 
renry. It has a continuing obligation to pro- 
vide each successive generation with the best 
possible opportunities for growth and de- 
velopment 

I hese reasons have greater force now than 
they ever had in the past because of the 
movement to reduce the legal age for voting 
In the state of Georgia, full privileges of 
citizenship are granted to young men and 
women on reaching their eighteenth birth 
day. A number of other states are now in 
the process of deciding whether they will 
the Certain 


the 


similarly lower voung age 


prominent political scientists share 


popular enthusiasm which has brought 


about this type of legislative action. They 
profess to see a national trend in the direc 
tion of reducing the voting age of young 
people. If this movement becomes general, 
then some sound policy should be adopted 
which would open the way for students to 
get the kind of training they will need as 
future citizens 

Teachers, principals, supermtendents, 
boards of education, and patrons of the 
schools in any community need a carefully 
authorized policy concerning the teaching 
of controversial usues. Individuals are often 
helpless in combatting pressure group action 
ind propaganda. But a public policy which 
reflects the majority opinion can help create 
4 positive atmosphere within individual 
classrooms. Such a setting, free from emo 


tional tensions, will permit instructional 
and supervisory personne! to maintain high 
standards of inquiry and discussion 

\ policy statement dealing with the teach 
ing of controversial issues is here suggested 


for the consideration of local school boards 
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Free Inquiry Controversiat [ssurs 


of education and other groups interested 
in promoting free discussion in our schools 
It is hoped that this statement will serve as 
a point of departure for their deliberations. 
Certainly, policies which are adopted will 
vary from community to community and 
will be regarded as too radical by some and 
too conservative by others. A good state- 
ment of policy will serve as a guide to pu- 
pils, teachers, and administrators and will 
remind pressure groups that the school is 
an agency that represents the entire com 


munity and not just a segment of it 


A Suggested Policy for the Discussion of 
Controversial Issues in the 
Publu Ne hools 


1. Because the consideration of contro. 
versial issues is an essential part of a demo 
cratic program of education, the school’s 
policy governing the discussion of such is 
sues should be clearly defined and explained 
to the students, to the teachers, and to the 
community by the board of education 

2. In dealing with a controversial issue in 
the classroom, it is essential that various 
points of view be fairly and fully presented 
It will be necessary, on occasion, to use ma- 
terials which reflect a single viewpoint as 
well as those which provide for a balanced 
treatment 

4. The needs and interests of students are 
the basic justification for the consideration 
of all problems and issues in the classroom 
The teacher should consider the maturity 
and readiness of students in determining 
the scope and the emphasis which is appro 
priate for the group 

4. In order to prevent various pressure 


groups from using the classroom for prop 


aganda purposes, the basic criteria for the 
use of outside resource persoris, materials, 
and experiences should be the educational 
It is 
vital that classroom teachers, together with 


values to be derived by the students 


the school administrators, determine what 
educational values are desirable and how 
such values can best be attained 

5 It 


is recognized that the classroom 


teacher has two basic rights: to hold per- 
sonal convictions on controversial issues; to 
express those convictions. In presenting his 
personal views he should be guided by the 
following considerations 

a. All sides of a question should be 
fully and fairly presented 

b. When any controversial issue is be 
ing investigated, teachers should encourage 
students to analyze carefully the relevant 
evidence, and then form their own opinions. 

c. The teacher should make no direct 
or indirect effort to impose his point of view 
upon the students 

d. All teachers should accept the re 
sponsibility of helping students understand 
our American heritage, and particularly 
that part of it which provides for our demo- 
processes 

6. A democratic policy for the handling 

of complaints arising from the free discus 
sion of controversial issues should be estab 
lished by the board of education. It is 
mandatory that the interests of the public 
as well as those of students, teachers, and 
administrators will 


guarded 


be adequately safe 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
Free discussion of controversial issues 
ts requisite for the development of 
“worthy, mtelligent citizens,” the au 


thors believe. They acknowledge that 
policies on this matter will vary greatly 
And 


so thew six point policy ts not offered 


from community to community 
as a capsule to be swallowed whole by 
school systems, but merely as a hasis 
for discussion through which a policy 
adapted to the local weather can be 
formed. Mr 

in’ Uniwersity 


Stephenson 


Achoe wa critic teacher 

High School and Dr 
ts associate professor of 
education and chairman of the social 
studies department of University High 
School, Uniwernty of Mu higan, at Ann 
Arbor 
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SEX EDUCATION 
comes up FOR AIR 


By 
FARL. 


sow on Im just another 
bow! rock, or fire hydrant so tar 


Board of Education is concerned 


rHOMAS 


cereal 
as the 


bleavalle 


| have been a member of the board for a 


number of vears and I have never yet man 


ged to get one of my proposals passed, ex 
cept the one to raise the board members 
salaries. I finally have had enough. Only last 
night of the twenty-fifth, | was 


bee other 


week, the 
sutvoted to 1 members of the 
board, two stewed men and a sober woman 


carried out against me 


told 


is coming to a 


A conspi 
sau 


pre tty 


them, Madern education 


pass in this town 


bverywhere hool boards are beginning to 


! aml 


realize that all peopl children wr 


ure of two different sexes. It's high time 


ot se. cduc a 


say et an 


to know that people 


ils. got to know le 


born, mot pust hate hee 


was at thu pone tf the one tematl 


the board vell Imlecent! 


awa She sind uncer the bi 


mierence table which toa 


t the other members of 


PDITORS NOT 


board to approve the purchase of Belore 
that we met around an apple box 

Mr. X and Mr. Z, the 
bers, quickly got together to decade the best 


Mrs H I 


threw a bucket of oily water into her face. I 


other male mem 


course of action tor reviving 
borrowed the water from the filling station 


over the basement where we hold 
our meetings 
Mrs. H rose 
ing something like an imperiect impersona 
oft the witches ol Ma eth, Or 


mavbe Macbeth himself. She rushed to join 


out of the oily pu Idle look 
three 


the consultation with X and Z. Amid much 
head shaking, and hand-clasp 
tire 


sare I was shaking my fist 


he three of them—thev evidently reached 
: unanimous decision 
Well 
sted 
speed 
Mi X whit pered { 


to H whispered loudly to me, 


which 


full 


I sant with a vacant star 


brain was working at 


» Mr. Z who whispered 


We wontdot 
Wont do what I velled in her lace 
Won't kids know 
She rack 
Wont 


there are 


Waste of mones''! 


You ve 


it hadn 


been wasting money for vears. If 


been f sensible and decent mem 


{the board preventing you, you would 


bovs and girls sitting im the same 


took turns 


Mrs. H, Mr. X, and Mr, Z 


me my past fa:lures as a 


who wanted to take 


wid 
F 
Ae 
we Was settin’ up some form 
com in the Fleaville 
aie 
te 
three yan 6 
tell 
4 
Se 
5 
them ne 
é 
Mr. Thomas with us to poke a 
: 
ild bef have the 
Jue ember of the board 
} 
: 


out the old school pump and put in drink. 
ing fountains for a thousand dollars.” 

“You wanted to buy a moving picture 
machine for the school. For the school!” 

“You wanted to hire a psychologist to give 
natural desires, neuroses, frustrations, and 
foul phobias to the children.” 

“You wanted to give free dental work to 
all the children. That would kill free enter. 
prise. This is America! This is a democ- 
racy!" 

“Do you have any more hairbrain schemes 
yOU—YOU PROGRESSIVE!” 

Finally I got a chance to put a word in 
edgewise and said, “— er —Lady and —er— 
gentiemen of the Board, I wish to present 
my plan to you in a form to be formally re 
jected or approved. I have four or five copies 


Ancient Mariner: How 


The idea to be described was originally a labor 
saving or, more specifically, a voice-saving device 
Since its inception, however, subsequent applica 
tions have suggested themselves. A program partly 
consisting of four sections of the same grade of 
freshman English provided the straw (camel's back 
variety) for this particular brick 

The Ancient Mariner was one of the pieces of 
literature that was planned for these clases, but 
reading aloud with a view to critical analysis the 
same portion of the poem four times a day tor at 
least a week was a prospect which might have 
intimidated Coleridge himeclf. It is also my (prob 
ably private) notion, moreover. that at least part of 
this “Ivrical ballad” should be sung, rather than 
merely read, wo students who are exposed to it for 
the firs time (What better way to put over the 
song like qualities of the work?) Rather than 
abandon this conviction, I should have been obliged 
albeit not too willing, to assume the aspect and 
attitude of a composite four of five-show a day 
vaudeville performer for “the one week run of the 
Mariner as | had already begun to think of it 

Working one morning in the speech department 
ofhee, however, suggested an agreeable possubie 
alternative. I could quite feasSly record the entire 
pocm, usng an m pros ised melodic tine I was 
aiready familiar wath for those parts I felt should 
be sung I went to work on it and ale dubbed m 


two records | found in the department's sound 


to Make It a Hit Show 


Sex Epucation Comes Up ror Atr 118 


of my idea for sex education in the Fleaville 
Schools written out for you to read. I'll pass 
them around for you to read, slowly and 
carefully. 1 have also sent a few hundred 
copies of this idea to the parents of Flea- 
ville school children. If they approve, we'll 
all have to approve.” 

Mrs. H. shricked and pulled two huge 
bales of hair out of her wig. 

Mr. X dropped his false teeth into the 
spittoon, and Mr. Z flattened his hat against 
the floor with his feet 

“You'll wreck the country,” said Mrs. H. 
“You'll wreck the country!” 

“Gosh,” said Mr. X without his teeth, 
“what'll happen when all the parents in 
th’ country find out there's two sexes.” 

The three together, “Oh-h-h-h!” 


effects file (Eerie Music and Harbor Sounds, put out 
by Decca) 

The result of this two hour experiment far ex 
ceeded what little I expected. In the first place, the 
recording lent the reading an enriched tonal quality 
that comes with broadcasting; I almost felt as if I 
were hearing my voice for the first time when the 
records were played back. Second, the recording of 
a reading in this manner (there was little or no 
rehearsal for most of it) lends itself to a form of 
self-criticism (and, conceivably, eventual sli 
improvement, which might not otherwise be prac 
ticable. Third, only one or two of the more keenly 
perceptive students detected the teacher's voice 
These disparate shocks of recognition were largely 
ignored, and the class thought they were listening to 
a professional performance. Finally, to judge from 
my clases’ reactions and the possibly significant 
results, the much beleaguered Mariner went 
over more successfully this Ume than during any 
of my previous dealings with him. Somchow a piece 
of mechanical equipment (molon pature projector 
phonograph, etc.) will always muster that element 
of motivation which the human machine does not 
seem able to command 

It i apparent that other possible applications of 
this inexpensive device may be extended to mos 
of the phases of the teaching of Englsh and even 
to other school departments Gicaman in 
High Pownts 
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POTATO Present teachers should be 
difteult for 
the armed services oF 


And 4q salibed 


the 


tr to make it them 


to their posts to enter 


ar ‘ yoru houwlkd be 


drafted inte teaching profewmion womew hat 


Ib 
Vale 


the 


as they drafted 


M 


are inte the Army 


By 


~ two 


saves Dr Samuel rwhell niveruty pro 


are long tange nha 


thomal secur in face of the current confi«ut 


and possible years af imternationa!l 


And 


tere 


us that what Samuc! 


very hot pelsto having 


lex riled 


to hold it 


and you, we are quite 


summer im 

« betore Congress tor 
an Conservation Corps because 
ment among young people re 


of 
War 


beginning fall ut 


be needed 


mac! 


empmver 


YP SCHOOLS There are more than 100 ques 


ght traudulent «? 


Ken 


sand colleges 
New 


more 


aye 


He 


amin the 


estimates th 


erry educational 


of of 


are fiploma 


s degree tor 


a‘ 

studen 
notwithstand 


no one h 


it 
midnight 


rocess, full of 


and rolesms stale 


SPONSORING, before the New 


THE STAFF 


classes and paraded about town en masse to protest 


against the board of education for causing them to 


miss their fun 


RACE DECLARATION 


thon 


Lnesco’s Race Declara 


is a 2.000 word statement in which to of the 


world’s leading anthropologists, biologists, sociolo 


gists, and geneticists categorically announce that 


racial discrimination has 


Ihe 


no scentiac foundation 


gieups at 


intelligence 


present new evidence that the 


mankind show no differences 


mn temperament or othet innate 


mental characteristics. There is no be 


to 


marriage between persons of different ethnic groups 


mical justi 


feation, the statement adds prohibiting unter 


The Race Declaration provides scientihc foundation 
tot oft 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


the bas principies ex pressed im tne 


nesco will 


use both documents in a major campaign against 


racial discrimination which has just been launched 


When the Race Declaration is ready for distribution 


we'll let you know 


Ilhinois col 


5 ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
leges 


shoul rent ify the courses the students 


1, but 


are to take hinds of 
That 
the Steermg Committee 


m Program 


igh scl merely the 


competence required of entering students is 


the recommendation of 


ot 


the Illimow School Curnculum gram 


istment 


is Recom 


by Department 


lie Spring he ( ommuit 


tee suggests that college entrance etermined 


bw the following Scores On a ax holasiu 


tucte 


af thinking, a test 


and a umny mathematical test. and 


at tudent has an ectual 


interest and some effect bs 


his having tasen at years one 


were better 
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average tn 
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leveloy that offer stu 


at need 
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SANDWICH MAKER A 


flets 


new sandwich making 
ronnie 
lem is explained 


Publis 


just pour raw ingredients into one 


in 


as 
7 f 
Ho! 
Be 

if 
ntent for him 
| 4 t hve t 
there were at 
recreating the 
{ growing unempk 
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students are vitims of 
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progress in labor saving devices, yet 
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end of the device, and down at the other end you 
get hot, toasted, cellophane wrapped sandwiches 
The machine bakes cylindrical buns, reams out cavi 
ties in the centers, butters the buns, inserts the pro 
tein-food filling, wraps the sandwich in a fireproot 
cellophane bag, which is then deposited im a toaster 
ot a warming cabinet. The product of this machine 
is known as a “Radar Sandwich”—why, we don't 
know. Students have newer needed the slightest 
help in guiding a sandwich to their =mouths 
Educational Progress says that the device allows 
«hools that haven't been able to provide a hot 
lunch service to offer students a 15.cemt hot lunch 
that qualifies for fimancial aad under the “Type B 
lunch standard of the federal government. Tne 
Curasinc House will give you the name and ad 


dress of the manufacturer upon request 


QUANDARY: Luther EF. McNatt worked as a 
part time butcher while he spent 4 years at Texas 
Weslevan College, Fort Worth, Tex., studying to 
become a highschool mathematics teacher. When 
he was graduated the past summer, reports the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, he suddenly 
found himself faced with the problem of whether 
to accept the teaching position that was oltered him 
at $2409 a year, or to take a proffered full-time 
job cleaving steaks and chops at Sa4.soo Mr. MeNatt 
has a “stake” in education, but the last we heard 
he was worrving about that $1,100 “chop” in salary 
he'll have to take if he devotes himself to the 


education of the nation’s young 


BETTER SUPTS: $000,000 grant from the 
WK. Kellogg Foundation will be divided among 
selected colleges and universities for the operation 
the next 5 years of training centers ¢s 
pecially designed for public-school superintendents, 


states an Assxiated Press dispatch 


LIBRARIAN'S HAZARDS: Hereafter, be kinder 
to vour school librarian. She faces a pretty grim 
procession of occupational afflictions graphically 
itemized by Irma Schweikart in High Pomts. Even 
well-kept libraries gather dust like a vacuum 
cleaner. affecting the librarian’s nose and throat and 
threatening chronw rhenitis Her hands and face are 
comstantiv getting dirty and semudged. If a was 
basin is near enough for her to wash frequently 
the paper towels will rowghen her hands inio 
lobeter claws. If the wash bawn far away 
bat she can't wash often._clogged pores 
Cuts from paper, siwors, or razor happen often 
in preparation of new books for circulation and 
mending of old books Stabs from needle and aw! 


sxcoompany the repairing process. The librarian 


cts burns from twine of a hot stylus regularly 


EVENTS AND OPINION rns 


There are bruised thighs from table edges and 
stumbles over step-stools and carelessly left brief 
cases to contend with. Barked shins and black and 
blue limbs are readily come by in a crowded read 
ing room, where heavy furniture snatches at the 
busy librarian. Book wagons are always nicking her 
ankles. 

Either dimly lighted or glaringly lighted hbra 
ries ruin her eves. Long hours of standing wreck 
her arches. She ects vertigo from bending and 
stretching to reach low and high shelves. Opening 
and closing numerous well. nigh inaccessible win 
dows over develops certain muscles, and may even 
invite rupture. Obeying the “Silence” signs, pupils 
stick their faces close to whisper to her, sharing 
their colds and grippe germs with her If this 
is a true picture of the situation, let us salute the 
librarians 


HAZING: Hazing of treshmen has been elimi 
nated in Hinsdale, UL, High School by means of a 
student council project for a one week imitation 
of freshmen which quietly and smoothly took the 
place of the former roughhousing, reports Naudene 
Goy in School Activities. During initiation week 
freshmen had to obey ten commandments which 
kept them reasonably humble. Typical command 
ments; Wear a green hat of paper or cloth during 
the week. Enter and leave «hoo! only through the 
cafeteria door, You may not sit down in the cafeteria 
during lunch periods. Address all senior boys as 
“sir,” and all senior girls as “madam,” and bow to 
both. On Wednesday, bring candy for upper clas 
men. On Wedneslay, bring rag to shine shoes dur 
ing lunch period, and before and after shool A 
mock court held on Friday afternoon tried and 
sentenced all freshman violators of the rules, and 
all other students who had attempted to carry initia 
tion bevond the rules. On Friday night freshmen 


were ofhcially accepted and honored at a mixer 


ANNIVERSARY: To celebrate its Oth Anniver 
sary in the Central Amociation of Science 


and Mathematics Teachers is publishing 4 Meals 


Century of Teaching Science and Mathematus, a 
book which “traces the development of science and 
mathematus teaching during past years 


Information on the book may be obtained from Ray 
Seliday, business manager of the Association, Box 
Oak Park, The CASMT's announcement 
contains a statement by the first editor of its 
journal, which is now ‘School Scrence and Mathe 
matics “Objectives have changed from formal dis 
apline and college preparation to meth ats 
attitudes, and functions” Aren't speakers and writers 
on the two subjects still saying the same thing, in 
a hopeful sort of way; 
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Book Reviews —~< 


PAUL S. ROSS and EARL R. GABLER, Review Fditors 


Youth Grows Into 4{dulthood, by Morry 
R. Jacos A. Gotperac, and 
Hotcer F. Ku New York: Chart 
well House, Inc 1950. 2460 pages, $288 


An adolreaent develops in proportion to the 


forces exerted upon him by his total environment 


Many of these forces are delightlully explored ir 


this peychologically and pedagogi al wound teen 


agers introduction to adulthood 
In ten delightfully informal chapters, the youth 


ful reader exhorted to make of himeclf a whole 


some, happy wxially 


accepted personal ty At no 


time do the suthors talk down to the reader By 


means of simple explanations of adult behavior, the 


atolewent desivable woals riginally ee up 


by him Practical suggestions conclade eact chapter 


The illustrations, the vocabulary, and the chapter 


headings conspire to invite perusal The authors 


know the Thev understand his identifi 


COMPANY 


cation with movie stars They know and use his 


vocabulary and the book reads casily 
Accompanying the book is an excellent guide for 
counselors, teachers. vouths These 


parents com 


panions are “musts” for every guidance library 
H 
Public School tog 


New York City 


Prin 


Man 


Supervision for Better Schools—The Role 
of the Official Leader in Program Develop 
ment, by Kimeatt Wires. New York 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 430 pages, $5. 
This volume covers the area of supervision in a 


direct and problem solving fashion. Some thirteen 


chapters are captioned by such 


tithes as What Is 
the Function of a Supervisor?, Where Does Leader 
ship Begin?, How Can Staff Morale Be Built?, How 
Can Leadership in the Group Be Developed? Each 
chapter covering the 


is developed by questions 


Check for yourself 
on the step-by-step 
help Basic Composition 
offers for getting every 
boy and girl to make 
reol improvement in 
speaking and writing. 

Examination mate- 
rials will be sent free 
on request. 


in writing advertisers Please mention Ci 
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important aspects of the topic under treatment 
The author has made excellent use of ideagraphs 


to illustrate concepts. Another unusual feature 


the climination of footnotes. This departure ts to 


be commended, as it fosters a more straightiorward 


consideration of proposals. An excellent up-to date 


bibliography coupled with the cooperative chat 


acter of the determination of the excellent ideas 


advanced attest to the scholarly nature of the book 


Scholarly means “to seck the truth” Dr. Wiles has 
dome Chis 
You should like Superson for Better Schools 


The style is simple and direct, providing an casy 


read to the understanding. Of most importance 


however, is the democratic basis upon which pro 


posals are considered These excerpts illustrate the 


style and point of view The supervisor gets others 


to assume responsibility as he asks them to do some 


thing with him rather than for him p. 66) “Time 
must be provided for group thunking ee 
After vou have read the book HM seems quite 


likely that you will agree that it is a foremost con 


tribution to the field. Traditional sMereotypes in 


supervision are dixarded. Ihe dynamic character 


of individuals is given full recognition. A broad 
«xial basis ic used as a framework. All this is in 
evidence through the creative fashion in which 


suggested solutsons to the pt ybiems of supervision 


are given. And it should be stated that a thorough 


» has been dome in treating all supervisory 


woblems. from what to do with the lary teacher 


to how to be ftrendly Supervisors should own 


andbeok treatment of the 


“ork for its tone 


lems of supervision. Others, educators and lay 


invaluable tt is more than a book 


© supe son is a book setting forth the skills 
sul pra es that need to be followed to make men 
tree 
R. 
Modern Chemistry, by Dutt 
O. Brooks, and H. Met 
catre. New York: Henry Holt and Co, 


504 pages, if 


Modern Chemistry is a well-written and planned 
texthook which should meet the needs of science 
teachers who are searching for new materials, idcas 
and methods to use in high «heol chemistry classes 
The hook is attractively bound, casy to read, gener 


ous lustrated. amd so written as to have a stimu 
latme effect on students 
The treatments of organic chemistry, agricultural 
chemistry, and nuclear fission are especial! good 
The materials contained in this boot should 


nterest ¢ cxceptional student and provide experi 


ences in chemistry commensurate with his abilities 


In writing of 


Reviews 


pleas mention Hous 


Books for 
 Loday’s Needs 


Economics for Our Times 
New Second Edition 


Smith. Presents current economic developments. 
More teachable than ever. New and revised il- 
lustrations and charts.* 


Psychology for Living 
Serenson and Malm. Applies the basic prin- 


ciples of psychology to high school students’ 
needs and problems.* 


Our Industrial Age 


Boodish. A basic social studies texthook, dealing 
with our modern industrial society and its prob- 
lems.* 


Living in the City 
Adams and Walker. 
textbook, 
presentation of urban life and problems." 


Manners Made Easy 


Beery. Social asage and conduct for modern teen 
agers at home, at «chool, in public, and at social 
affairs.” New Etiquette Text-+ilms. 


A basic Community Civics 


offering a simple, vividly interesting 


Youth Comes of Age 


Pierce. Deals with the important experiences and 
preblems faced by teen-agers. 


* Correlated Vieual Aids List 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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At the same time, the student who is interested in Geography in the High School, Arranged 


chemistry as it applies to his everyday life will find by the Committee on High School 
Geography for the National Council of 
Geography Teachers. Bloomington, lil 

provides adequate teaching materials McKnight and Mcknight, 1949. 400 


chemietry to meet the needs 


many practical problems and a; pixavions to 
vate his interest 


lhe boot 


of students pages $4.50 


who nerd capes = 6 Articles from the Journa { Geography were 


pretejuiste for higher 
lucation and of students pean GP cirecssy lected by a committee of the National Council of 
‘ plet ‘ high 
nio mdustry on the completion of then high = heol Geos aphy Teachers foe public stion in this volume 

oe Sixty articles are grouped under these eight head 
lens 


High School 
Huntington, Y 


Nature and Value of Geography in the High 
lechnujues Ccog 
Ceoography litical Geography 


hing Conservation High School Me 


TEACHERS! BORROW ty “Geography and the Local Community 
rie of the interest of apny teachers 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


iw subject and in young peop an 
cresting book But it ts depressin 
no concer the organizatw 
‘ ‘ <a Nine 
sshook of the ‘ ov the 
tudies and 1448 Vearbook auional Coun 
raphy lea m lacking 
Whil mans 
presen ing pomts 
“ome are late 


Whesic 
FOR MODERN DANCE 


By Deborah Hunt Jennings 


This music, composed by an experienced dance accompanist, is published to meet the needs of 
theese «whe teach modern dance 


Serving aleo as @ companion book to Medern Dance in Education by Jones and DeHaaa, 


M 


for Modern Dance provides numerous improvieations to accompany the various dance 
techniques, as well as complete compositions suitable for modern dance choreography 


Whether used with its companion beok or while developing new techniques and dances 
Music for Modern Dance makes available original accompaniments that have proved their value 
with classes at the high «cheol and college lewels 


44 pp. Spiral bound $125 


Bureau of Publications 
TEACHERS COLLEGE. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


raphy 
Quick!-Easy!-Private! 
ot ond mall of for tater tial 
(Completely privet. te hente frien’ 
4 pou ere for « wen Make tne 
loon the privacy of your oon home BY MAIL oo 
netalinente out te pey principe! during 
maria! in pie toute tide ad 
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Book REVIEWS 


1945 Or 1990, and some deal with problems that 
seem Queer in 1Q50 There are fine articles, however 
on classroom procedures and possible units of work 
Thev will be of interest to social studies teachers as 
well as teachers of geography 

Juttan C. 

Department of Social Studies 

School of Education 


New York University 


The Theory and Practice of Teaching, by 
Fenest E. Bayiss. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1950. pages $4.00 
This new book on teaching explains the impor 

tance of d lopan theory of teaching and then 

ce. Under the section on theory 
hor brings into focus the social setting of 
teaching experience, the behavior of children 

while learning, the understanding of the process ol 

learning, and whe transfer of training. He con 

cludes this part by referring to the thinking process 
he umportance of subject matter in the curriculum 


and ¢ purpos behind teaching 
tnder practice of teaching he begins with actual 
teaching experiences in the elementary «hool, then 
he junior high school, the senior high school, and 
finally ¢t college and the university. Each of these 
d by giving the general prin 
e practice of teaching and tollowed 


ts of work im the fields of subject 
an explanation of testing 
luation for a teaching 


by a sampling of ob 


combines the two 


hing. the theoretical and 


be ot them and thew 
er very clearly and con 


stimulating, thoughtful, and 


F 
Asst. Headmaster 
Elgin Park Academy 


Elgin, 


Leathercraft: Techniques and Designs, by 
loun W. Deas. Bloomington, TL: Me 
Knight and McKnight, 1950. 251 pages, 
$5 

} s a book that all leather craftsmen will 

» have It is wit? helpful hints on 

fesign and technique and it is rich im iustrations 

author stresses the importance of creating cle 
ms and their importance im leather work. Some 
are dewtibed and il 


ox! deal of mformation 


Teachers inquire first 
about the author of a text 
then about the publisher. 


This is as it should 
be, for the reputation of 
any textbook publisher is 
built upon the experience, 
educational philosophy and 
scholarship of the authors. 


A “*cross-section® 
sketch of the authors of 
our high school texts would 
read like this: 


+-25 years teaching experience 

++recognizsed scholar in the field 

~-holder of high ecadesic honors 

~-leader in study sovements for 
improvement of instruction 

+-Successful author - aside from 
the textbook field 

«-loves teaching end gledly 
Gevotes his life to it 


This is why there are 
no finer textbooks than: 


NEW WORLD OF SCIENCE 
NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 
BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING 
MUSIC AMERICANS SING 
CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES 


SILVER BURDETT 


ompa ny 


$5 Fast 17 St.. New York 3 NY 
221 East 2 
707 Browder St., Dallas 


709 Missio . San Fram 
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EATON-PALMER 
WORKBOOK IN BASIC 
SPELLING 
By HAROLD T. EATON, A.M. 


Need «f the Department 


Thie te «pelliag t+ designed fer 
the beste Het of 500 word 
the weet eighth, wad teeth 
ft te tected ead the 
theese words inte the fundamental epell reap 
gives the rules thet apply the epectal 
theese The pleat, of drill, « 
personel error spelling amd socom plishment 
fee moet aot off of 
the commen epelling 


Sead fer « comple cops todas 


The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


or 
Tele of Tew Werner 
The Leds of the 
of the Rime 


By Weretd T 4™ 
Heed «f the of Eaglich 
High Sheol, 


Directed ceeding reediog 
« help vee te re 
te 
them ther previde fer worthebile cod te 
anti 


thercagh of these 


copies 1S 


MON PREMIER CAHIER 


A Drill Book in First Year French 


Sheol, 


View Principal, 


Thee wow beet fer forty 
the woods of 
Hem of 


Tue Crrarinc Howse 


full aze tor all the projects described in Leather 
eval Techme@ques and Dengns The desien sheets 
are » imches by 1545 inches and are enclosed in 


Dengn, has a lest price of $2 


Projects in Plastics, by G. W. Tayuor. Lon 


for the use of teachers and students. Provects in 
Plastws, which comes to us from England where 
he program of handicrafts is so far advanced. will 


be a helpful book for our amateur craftsmen. The 


drills 


Sead fer copy teder cod ree 


The Palmer Company 
370 Atlantic Ave, Boston 10. Mass 


on coloring and dyeing of leather. the use of 


acids, oils, water colors, and other’ pigments. The 


volume should be of much use to teachers and 


learners in xhools and colleges, cralt and recreation 


crniers 


Mr Dean has also prepared a book of design 


plates, keved to his teat, which presents designs in 


This book, sor Leathercrafi 


Witttam Seams 


New York University 


don: John Murray, Albemarle Street, W., 
1949 igh pages 7 h 


The increasing use of plastics in our arts and 


rafts classes and in the 


program 


as given rise to the need for handbooks and texts 


or gives detailed instructions for the making 


f over sixty 


projects in plastics and does not forget 


xh important matters as the choice of design and 


{ material The progressive craft teacher will find 


book an excellent one 


Whttam Seams 
School of Education 


New York University 


Pamphlets Received 


earning by I ng. byw the Srares Woex 


Tallahas 

Fla State Deparimer Education, 
paces ents 

le g rem analveis of 

ca + pupils alministrators supervisors 


‘ ‘ mmun state. and nation 


! rs ar nlains cxamples of 


ar me ats procedures 


planning an arryving is ol programs 
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To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. To increase the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—20 
skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and 
all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may 
be used by a different class each period. 


7th printing now on the press: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


How to Use Parliamentary Procedure . How to Use an Index 

How to Understand Social-Studies Reading How to Use The Porld Almanac 

How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
How to Make an Honest Report How to Read Simple Graphs 

How to Use a Dictionary 5. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
How to Use a Map How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
How to Use an Atlas Figures 

How to De Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studiecs Material 
How to Take Part in a Social Studies Dis How to Prepare a Good Report 

Cusson How to Give an Oral Report 

How to Use the Library Card Catalogue . How to Make a Written Report 


——— 30-day approval—List price $1.75 

Net professional price, with key, $1.49 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 

30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys Be each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. "232." 
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THE SPOTLIGHT: BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The October Clearing House Is Here 


The wing ex erpts are ciues to gt od professional reading 


n Tue Crrarine House for October 


September 


wunded 
were 
man rut coul ist get 


Me 


Articles featured in the October Cl wing House 
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More Power to Your Publicity Work 


Whether you have an organized public-relations program, or whether it's 
only occasionally that you send a publicity story to the newspapers or sce 
one of their reporters, PUBLIC-'SCHOOL PUBLICITY can help you to do 
the job more effectively. As the author says, “All of the publicity activities 
described in this book have worked at some time and Bog They should 
work again. Remember this: Nobody can publicize the schools as well as 
those who know them—the teachers.” The book contains: 


10 chapters on where to find school news 

7 chapters on how to write school news 

5 chapters on how to get news stories published 
5 chapters on how to get the school on the air 


And every one of those chapters can be read with pleasure, rather than 
groans. Mr. Horn has written that rarity—a professional book that is bright 
and witty! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 


Omaha, Nebr., Public Schools 
Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


Who Should Read This Book? 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY is primarily « book for teachers and administrators 
who handle school publicity. But it is “must” reading for all principals and superin 
tendents who want their public-relations programs to be successful. And since success 
depends upon the cooperation of all members of the faculty, each classroom teacher 
should read at least the 10 chapters on “Where to Find School News.” Order a copy 
today for 10-day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.80—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO, 
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Unless Y ou've Seen The 
Journal of Pducation 
Recently ... 


You know what you re mise This 


tune-homored magazine marks its Seventy Fifth 


Your publ. etrom with the sort 


pertinent and readable atermal you 


appre 


must 


nutted to sts 


pages 


meet these three tests 1 Is thes interest 


Dees ot get to the point is con 


Journal s held is be 1 as education 


speaks im everyday terms of 


are thenking and doung to make gow! 


be s better It beings its 


readers 


to-date news of then profession <aptioned 
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C.LPARING 


to Conduct the Study of the Guidance 


the Schon by Lovetas. Illinois 
Secondary Shool Currkulum Bulletin No 6 
«205 pages. 

Jiuman Relations in Curriculum Change, bv Ken 
sere D. Benne and Bozipsan Mounrvan. Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Bulletin No. 7 


‘949. pages 


(.wides to Curriculum Building 


the Junior High 


Ssh Level), by Wisconsin Coormaarive 
rronat Peoceam. Illinois 
School Curriculum Bulletin No. 8, 1g50. 18: pages 
Springheld State Superintendent of Publi 
instruction, State of Ilinois 


Bask studies on the ways and means of effecting 


changes in sxhool programs and techniques for pro 


! exe bulletins 


sing these changes are reported nit 
Bulletin No 


fu 


of 


6 deals with the techniques and ma 
| 


terials the 


study of 
Bulletin Ne 


thinking im the 


conducting a guidance 


the school represents an 


presemt the best area 


th 


special emphasis on group planning and develop 
i 


4 human relations in curriculum chang As 


ment Bulletin No. 8 presents unusually promising 
and practical suggestions for curriculum revision 
in the junior high school, with primary emphasis 
upon criteria for the selection of tea ng materials 


Cutdence Procedures in High by Glare 
Werss and Minneapolis 
Minn University of Minnesota Pres, 71 
pages, $1.50 
I authors of this monogr aph have brought 

towether some results of research and effective 


pra 


nent 


in 


suved 


non metrop tan 

The prox dures recommended emphasize 
preventive as weil as remedial aspects of guidance 
and propose a com prehensive and balanced program 
for student personnel services in such | gh shoots 
Since few surveys of guidance pra oe and of 
ganizations in non metropolitan secondary schools 
have been made. this mor graph should prove very 
guidance counselors, and 
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McKINLEY WALL 
OUTLINE MAPS 


Size 32 inches by 44 inches 


These maps are printed on a specially prepared paper of « neutral tint and strong 
texture. 


They can be colored with ink, crayon or water color and preserved for permanent 
use as a finished Wall Map. 


Two gummed suspension rings are furnished with each map. 


The Continents The United States and Sections Special Subjects 

The World (Mercator's Pro , State boundaries and England. 
jection ) United States physical features Iiles 

Europe (boundaries of 1921) United States (State boundaries only) France and England 
Europe (boundaries of 1914) Eastern United States Greece and Aegean Sea 
New England Ital 
Middle Atlantic States. ae 
South Atlantic States rs = 
Mississippi Valley, Northern Section alestine 
South America Mississippi Valley, Southern Section Roman Empire 
Australia Pacific Coast and Plateau States Baikan Region 


Price, 1 to 4 maps, 50 cents each postpaid. 
5 or more maps, 30 cents each, postage extra. 


CROSS-RULED GRAPH PAPER—WALL SIZE 
Sheets of stout paper 32 x 48 inches, ruled in both directions, with blocks one- 
fifth inch square, and heavy ruling every two inches. 
Price, 1 to 4 sheets, 50 cents each postpaid. 
5 to 99 sheets, 30 cents each, postage extra. 
100 sheets or over, 25 cents each, postage extra. 


McKinley Publishing Co. 


809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


In writing advertisers please mention Cisaninc House 
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THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


FIVE REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD READ 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 
@ HARRY A. JAGER 
e RUTH STRANG 
® DONALD SUPER 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 


1424 Surteenth Street, NW 
Washington 6 D.C. 


Ine Crirarinc House 


for gunlance servuces and an evaluation of cxisting 


in writing advertisers Please mentvon Cin 


ing and helpful to principals and teachers in second 
ary shoots 


to Organ 


Your Guidance Program, by 
Focas L. Haapen Chicago Science Research As 


7O page $: yO 


No words have been wasted in this concise but 


very practical manual which has been designed to 


help administrators and guidance perwnnel 


counselors and teachers) in the development and 


improvement of their guidance programs. All sug 


esions are based on tried and proven practices 


ised in xhools throughout the country. The manual 


outhnes ways and means of slarting 4 guidance pro 
gram, and methods for broadening the sope and 


imreasng the effectiveness of existing guidance pro 


grams regardless of the size of specific needs and 


problems of the sxhool and community 


The manual is bound in a looseleal form to allow 


for the insertion of new and helpful ideas as they 


are found 


In Serveace Preperation for Guidance Duties, Part 1 


from the Proceedings of the Fighth National 


Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Serv 


«es and Counselor Traimers. Washington. 1D 


Government Printing Office, 48 pages 


gC 
cents 
Teport suggests some ways of planning 
ganizing, and carrying out an m serv: education 
program in guudance work Its purpose is to help 
persons responsuble for in service education 


tramung program based on a determunation 


the needs of the pup and wnmunity 


and 


The report is a very practical treatment of the 


which administrators, prim pals 


effective mn the 


sattve time ‘ 


oF ano C.corge Pea 


College leahers “a ‘ 


bvery ca cager to learn the sources of 
ppleme learning materials and this booklet 
e ed n s kind ontains mare an 
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been aretully eclected’ tor content 


readatwlity. and treedom trom obtrumve 
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THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 28th Year of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi- 
monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers 

Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative 
views in the general field of Education 

The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of professional and 
cultural books for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to 


librarians, teachers, and school administrators 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $3.00 the year 


Address 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 


In writing advertisers please mention Cisasinc House 
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— Qudio-VUiuual Vlews —~ 


HISTORY FILMSTRIPS Im a series of 14 film & new filmstrips, “The Human Body—Series 2,” has 
trips titled “Children of Early America.” Young been released by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
America Films, New York City, attempts to bring Wilmetie, to supplement an carlier sernes 
American history to life for pupils in junior high brought out by the company. The 2 series are 
«hoot and elementary «hool grades The series deals intended especially for junior high general science 
with important periods from i607 to 1455. Each film classes, but are also suitable for classes in high 
“rip tells in full-color drawings an original and «xhool biology and nursing. The § new strips are 
exciting story, in which the daily life of the carly Mechanics of Breathing Control of Body Temp 
settlers and great leaders is portraved Includ are erature Work of the Awminevs Posture and 
such stories as “Washington Invaded Silver Spurs Exercise Nervous System Ears and Hearing.” 
in California Stowaway Around the Horn,” and Endocrine Glands,” and “Heredity 
Resued by Boone” 

FCONOMICS CHARTS Road Maps of In 

CONVERSATION Ways to Better Conversation dustry” wa series of multicolored charts on sig 
a reel, sound film. in color of black and nificant developments in the fields of business, 
white, issued by Coronet Films, Chicago, IL, for the labor, government, and industrial economics issued 
jumsor higt senior high, and college levels The by the National Industrial Conference Board, New 
fim deals with what comstitutes good conversation York. N_Y.. for use in secondary «hoo! social studies 
and how shill in conversation can be improved classes. These weekly charts are sent free to social 
Students will be able to identify themeclves with studies teachers and administrators upon their 
some of the characters im the story and thereby gain written request. The charts are 814 by 11 inches 
a better understanding of their own mistakes. the and are punched for standard 4 ring binders. Each 


causes of those mistakes. and the proper remedies hart contains a legend with several paragraphs of 


; explanation, and frequently the supporting statistics 
HUMAN BIOLOGY FILMSTRIPS A series of are printed on the reverse side 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


offers 
USEFUL AND TIMELY REPRINTS 
for teachers of the sciences and mathematics 


ATOMIC ENERGY; A ecience assembly lecture, illustrated 

ATOMIC ENERGY, A play in three scenes 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS FROM ATOMIC SCIENCE 

SOME WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 48 pp 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, a science assembly lecture 

WONDERS OF SCIENCE, « scientific assembly program 

WHAT 18 SCIENTIFIC METHOD? 

COMPUTATIONS WITH APPROXIMATE NUMBERS 

THE MATHEMATICS OF GAMBLING 

MOTION PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (1949) 

NEW EMPHASES IN MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, bibliographies (1949) 
A STUDENT'S APPROACH TO MECHANICS 

YOUTH OPENS THE DOOR TO CANCER CONTROL, bibliographies (1949) 


Payment must accompany orders for reprints 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Bex 408, Park, Mines 


In writing advertiser: please mention 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together" 


Give your students and teachers these hel ps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 


in the field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each weet of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—+Help in selecting and staging dre- 
metic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidence of school growps 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for fnane- 
img student functions 

ATHLETICS—News end ideas on late developments 
m untramurel and interscholestic sports 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bete question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUS8S—Instructions and eids in the 
directing of schoo! clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS —ideas end plens for educative 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Dewices for stimuleting 
loyalty and school 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guwidence in the pro- 
duction of school newspeper end yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edv- 
cotrve and wholesome social activites 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
development of student sense of responmbility 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence. 
ment, pot systems, etc. 


Each month School! Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.00 
Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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* FAMILY LIVING * 


By EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


A TEXTBOOK FOR TEEN-AGERS 


to be used im courses in the 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT — HOME ECONOMICS -- SOCIAL LIVING 
curriculum of the high school 


Through the text itself and through the vital and varied suggested activities, 
young people gain information and skills for making wise, independent judg- 
ments and successful personal adjustments. 

The author has the happy faculty of speaking words of wisdom in the language 
of youth, as a lively give-and-take is maintained between students and teacher. 


CONTENTS 
Una 


1. How Your Personality Grows 4. Looking Forward to Marriage 


Some 
2. Living in « Family 5. Children im Your Life 
3. Getting Along with People 6. Our Modern American F amslses 


Te be used with classes of both boys and girls 
or with esther group alone 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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